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\\1 the things they say! 


L.C.I. exported £73 million of products in 1956, I see. 








Yes, they’ve been doing well. 


How do they manage it, 1 wonder ? 





One reason is that they’ve built up a sales organisation 
all over the world. Indeed, they have subsidiary companies in 42 countries, and agents 
in nearly all the rest. 
And what’s the other reason ? 
Well, foreigners have come to trust the 
quality of I.C.1. products and the 


technical service that goes with them. 





Is Britain, then, a force to be reckoned with in the chemical field ? 


Yes. And high quality isn’t the only reason. Thanks to our research workers, 


we in Britain now have hundreds of outstanding chemical products to sell to the world. 
Such as ? 


Polythene, for instance, and the powerful ‘ Gammexane ’ range of 
insecticides, bright and fast new dyes like the ‘ Procion ’ range, and drugs like 


‘ Paludrine ’ and ‘ Antrycide’, They’re all I.C.I. discoveries, you know. 





And they're helping us in world markets ? 


They are, indeed. What’s more, I.C.I. are spending over £12 million 


a year on research and development. So far as they can, 





they mean to ensure that British chemicals stay in the lead. 
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THE MULTI-RACIAL IDEAL 


a certain weakening of the delegations due to the Cana- 

dian elections and the absence of the Prime Minister of 
Ceylon, it has gone some way towards repairing the damage 
done by the Suez adventure. By all accounts, Mr. Macmillan 
has been more of a success in the role of primus inter pares 
than were either of his two predecessors, and apartheid and 
Kashmir gave less trouble than was expected. The same week 
which saw the conclusion of the Nigerian constitutional con- 
ference also saw Mr. Louw of South Africa sitting at the same 
table with an African Prime Minister with whom he would 
have been unwilling to share the same bus in his own country. 
Moreover, Mr. Nehru has been rumoured to be in a particu- 
larly benign mood—a fact not without its connection with 
India’s need for a sterling loan. 

Yet these favourable portents should not make anyone 
accept the official bromide that all is well with the Common- 
wealth. The two topics that caused dispute were disarmament 
and Suez, and it is highly significant that the line of division 
separated the Afro-Asian members from the rest. For Mr. 
Nehru the Western line in the Middle East is quite evidently 
wrong, and Pakistani approval in however modified a form 
is more likely to be motivated by their dislike of Indian atti- 
tudes than anything else. As to disarmament, Indian insist- 
ence on a high moral approach to nuclear weapons necessarily 
finds far more of a hearing among Asians and Africans, who 
do not regard the USSR with anything like the same distrust 
as the West does, and who remember that the atom bomb was 
first used on an Asian people. 

* * 


P “HE Commonwealth Conference is ending, and, despite 


* 
However, the importance of such disputes within the 
Commonwealth does not lie so much in their subject-matter 
as in the fact that they point clearly enough to an evolution 
which is accelerating every year. India, Ceylon, Pakistan 
and Ghana will shortly be joined by Malaya and the West 
Indies, while Nigeria’s accession to dominion status will 
probably take place at the same time. We are in fact rapidly 
approaching a situation in which the Afro-Asian bloc—with 
whom the West Indies might be expected to side—will out- 
number the rest, and, although Commonwealth Conferences 
do not decide anything by votes, this fact is bound to influence 
future policies to an extent which can hardly be foreseen. 
No doubt it is recognition of this which has caused Mr. 
Menzies, the Prime Minister of Australia, to favour the plan 
for a small ‘white’ Commonwealth which was mentioned in 
a recent speech by the Australian High Commissioner in 
London. Such a plan could presumably expect the enthusias- 
tic support of South Africa, but would hardly get much from 
anyone else. Indeed, the idea of a restriction of the Common- 
wealth to people of the same racial background would seem 


a complete abandonment of everything that makes it a useful 
factor in world affairs today. 

For, after all, it is neither as an economic unit nor as 
a military power that the Commonwealth is important. 
Imperial preference is a dead duck in spite of Mr. Diefen- 
baker, while, if the forces of the various Commonwealth 
nations are theoretically all the Queen’s horses and all the 
Queen’s men, they are only likely to be available for the 
execution of a united policy to the most limited degree. What 
makes the importance of the Commonwealth is its moral 
Status in the world, and that moral status is very largely due 
to its being the only Western political organisation to throw 
a bridge between the European peoples and their ex-subjects 
of Africa and Asia. 

The Commonwealth is the only Western answer so far 
produced to the Soviet ‘nationalities’ policy, that master- 
stroke of Lenin’s which gave Russia a flying start in dealing 
with peoples emerging from colonialism. To counter the 
Messianic creed of Communism something more is required 
than a simple assertion of innocence on the part of the West. 
American protestations that they at least have never been 
colonialists will be ridiculed by Marxists who know, or think 
they know, that economic power is the basis of political 
domination. On the other hand, the British transfer of power 
in India and Ceylon evidently made a profound impression, 
while in a country like Malaya the prospect of independence 
has proved the most effective weapon against the Communist 
guerrillas. The Commonwealth has, in fact, something far 
more tangible to offer Asians and Africans than anything else 
on the Western side. In it is contained the dynamic heritage 
of European liberalism. 

One consequence of this is that we must strive at all costs 
to keep the multi-racial character of the Commonwealth. If 
this means offending South Africa, then South Africa must be 
offended. Moreover, consideration must continue to be given 
to Commonwealth views in the formation of British foreign 
policy even when those views are inconvenient. British politi- 
cal parties will also have to restrain themselves in various 
directions. The Labour Party will have to try not to behave 
as though they had a monopoly of good intentions towards 
peoples still evolving towards independence, while the Con- 
servatives must learn not to indulge in schadenfreude at the 
expense of new Commonwealth members. Government in the 
new countries of Africa and Asia is not perfect; but neither is 
it anywhere else. If British statesmen act with wisdom and 
deliberation, then the Commonwealth will be preserved as 
one of the most mutually beneficial examples of voluntary 
political association ever to be created. If not, then our leaders 
and ourselves will deserve the diminution in international 
standing which will inevitably follow. 


ar 








MISLEADING CASES 


N view of its term of reference the Committee 
| years into telephone tapping can hardly 
avoid considering its legality. 

Mr. Butter: I go back to a precedent, al- 
though telephones were not invented at the time, 
on the subject of interception of communica- 
tions in 1735, from which date the House has 
always resolved that the Secretary of State of the 
day has special powers by warrant. I am not 
prepared to go back on the tradition. . . . 

The resolution to which Mr. Butler was refer- 
ring was one of a number passed by the House 
of Commons in consequence of the report of a 
committee appointed as a result of a debate in 
which Members complained of the extensive and 
unnecessary opening of their letters. It was com- 
plained that as the opening of letters was public 
knowledge, ‘it was certain that no men would 
carry on any treasonable correspondence by 
means of the Post Office,’ the only result being ‘to 
enable the little Clerks about that Office to pry 
into the private affairs of every Merchant and of 
every Gentleman in the Kingdom.’ 

The relevant Resolution ran: ‘That it is an high 
infringements of the Privilege of the Knights, 
Citizens and Burgesses chosen to represent the 
Commons of Great Britain in Parliament, for any 
Postmaster, his Deputies or Agents, in Great 
Britain or Ireland, to open or look into by any 
means whatsoever, any letter directed to, or 
signed by the proper Hand of any Member, with- 
out an express Warrant in Writing under the 
Hand of one of the principal Secretaries of State, 
for every such Opening or Looking into; or to 
detain or delay Any Letter directed to, or signed 
with the Name of any Member, unless there shall 
be just Reason to suspect some Counterfeit of it, 
without an express Warrant of a principal Secre- 
tary of State as aforesaid, for any such Detaining 
or Delaying.’ 

As was pointed out in these pages last week, 
the Crown itself reserved the right to intercept 
letters long before 1735, and in face of this 
reservation one posted letters at one’s peril. The 
resolution of 1735 did not purport to create any 
new right—nor of course could it have done; it 
simply recognised the limits of the existing 
practice. Everybody expected his letters to be 
opened, as is clear from the debate; what was 
objected to was the opening of letters to gratify 
the curiosity of Post Office officials. 1735, there- 
fore, represents no landmark as suggested by 
Mr. Butler; he could have found his ‘tradition,’ 
if he had wanted to, in the seventeenth-century 
proclamations quoted last week. What all this has 
to do with telephone tapping in 1957 remains 
obscure. 

Mr. Butler referred also to the ‘Edison’ case as 
justifying the extension of the Home Secretary’s 
supposed prerogative power of intercepting tele- 
grams, to include the interception of telephone 
conversations. Presumably he was referring to 
The Attorney-General v. Edison Telephone Com- 
pany [1881] 6 QBD 244, by which it was decided 
that Edison’s telephone was a ‘telegraph’ within 
the meaning of the Telegraph Acts 1863 and 
1869 (although the telephone was not invented 
or contemplated at the time these Acts were 
passed), and that accordingly its commercial use 
constituted an infringement of the exclusive 
privilege of transmitting telegrams granted to the 


Postmaster-General by the Act of 1869. This, 
therefore, was simply a decision—a curious one, it 
may be thought—on the special meaning of the 
definition of ‘telegraph’ for the purposes of a 
particular Act. It has nothing to do with the 
prerogative and cannot possibly be taken to mean 
that for all purposes—or indeed for any purposes 
other than the Telegraph Acts—‘telephone’ is to 
be equated with ‘telegraph.’ 

There is, in fact, a power given to the Secretary 
of State (under s. 52 of the Telegraph Act, 1863) 
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to take control of the telegraph system, but only 
where, in his opinion, ‘an emergency has arisen 
in which it is expedient for the Public Service that 
Her Majesty’s Government should have control 
over the transmission’ of telegrams; and this 
power presumably might be exercised in relation 
to telephones under the Edison decision. Even 
Lord Tenby, however, would hardly claim that 
Mr. Billy Hill’s activities gave rise to such an 
emergency, and in fact Mr. Butler has never 
relied on a statutory power, but only on the 
prerogative, to which the Edison case is totally 
irrelevant. The Home Office Legal Department’s 
homework could really do with an overhaul. 


THE DONKEY GROWS A TRUNK 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


Many people here are convinced 
that profound changes are taking 
place in our political life. It is 
believed by some that the Demo- 
cratic Party will not survive 
another five years in anything 
like its present form. It is be- 
~~~ lieved by others that the parties 
are in the process of changing positions and that 
before long the Republicans will be the liberals 
and the Democrats the conservatives. 








There is no doubt that today the Democrats 
are more deeply divided than the Republicans. 
The northern and southern wings are split not 
only over civil rights for Negroes but over foreign 
policy. As isolationism is slowly dying out in the 
Republican Middle West, it is slowly coming to 
life in the Democratic South. Before the last war 
and for some years after it, no section of the 
country, apart from New York City, was as 
internationalist and interventionist as the South. 
Its cotton and tobacco were grown for world 
markets. It had few industries to benefit from high 
tariffs. It made a great deal of its military tradi- 
tions. Its culture and class structure were not as 
specifically ‘American’—i.e., anti-European—as 
those of the North and West. Much of this has 
changed in the past several years. The South is 
on its way to becoming primarily industrial. Its 
politicians are increasingly populist in tendency— 
spokesmen not for the landholders and old 
families but for the white masses. These white 
masses are not as literate as they might be; also 
they are poor. They feel themselves put upon by 
the rising Negroes, by the North, and by the 


‘world at large. When a foreign policy appears to 


consist largely of the expenditure of money to 
help improve the lot of people rather like them- 





Tapping Intelligence 


HITHERTO the Home Secretary had to sign a warrant 
when it was necessary to examine any particular letter 
passing through the Royal Mails. I now signed gen- 
eral warrants authorising the examination of all the 
correspondence of particular people upon a list, to 
which additions were continually made. 

Sir Winston Churchill, The World Crisis, p. 52. 


PERMISSION is not given in relation to categories of 
offence or in relation to all offences of a given descrip- 
tion. Each application is considered in relation to the 
circumstances of the particular case. 

Mr. R. A. Butler, in the House of Commons, June 27. 


New York 


selves in faraway places, they come quite 
naturally to resent it. Why not a few Marshall 
Plans for the South? The strongest opposition to 
foreign aid now comes from the Southern 
Congressmen who speak for the Southern white 
masses. If and when the Negro masses of the 
South attain full political equality and have their 
own spokesmen, they are pretty certain to feel 
the same way. 

Foreign aid is only the latest divisive issue for 
the Democrats. Civil rights remains the bitterest. 
And there are others. In fact, all that the Demo- 
crats now have to unite them is a common past 
and a common belief in the use of federal power 
for the alleviation of distress and the raising of 
living standards. 

The North-South split in the Democratic Party 
is the largest of our political divisions, and most 
of the others are in some way related to it. The 
Republican politicians, seeing how the difficulties 
of the Democrats create a Republican oppor- 
tunity, are sloughing off some of their own 
following in their efforts to make headway among 
the disaffected Democrats. Some are trying to 
capture the Negro vote in the North and are 
making plans against the day when the Negro 
vote in the South comes to be a force. Still other 
Republicans would like to capture the votes of 
those white Southerners disaffected by the liberal- 
ism of the Northern, and thus far controlling, 
wing of the Democratic Party. All that the 
Republicans are trying to do, of course, is to put 
together a majority coalition such as that presided 
over by the Democrats for the twenty years that 
followed 1933. (That coalition, battered and torn, 
is still nominally a working majority in Congress, 
and on many issues it continues to function as 
one.) Naturally, the appeal to new elements 
creates trouble among some of the old ones. 

Generally speaking, though, the Republicans 
need not fear, in the foreseeable future, the kind 
of division that is now an ugly reality to the 
Democrats. They may not succeed in their efforts 
to gain the adherence of great new blocs of votes, 
but they don’t stand to lose great blocs by making 
these efforts. However, they stand to lose some- 
thing else: money. A few weeks ago the Presi- 
dent was advised by Meade Alcorn, the Republi- 
can National Chairman, that the party was 
running into difficulties getting the customary 
donations from some of its wealthiest supporters. 
These normally generous people, he said, were 
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upset by the failure of the administration to 
reduce government spending and taxes. The 
President addressed himself to the reluctant 
contributors by saying that the Budget would 
have been a good deal higher if the Democrats 
were still in power (he did not offer any evidence, 
and this would be difficult to do), but he failed to 
promise any relief. The tendency that Mr. Alcorn 
reported is more likely than not to spread, for 
while the wealthy who have traditionally put 
up the money for the Republicans are unlikely 
to befriend the Democrats as presently organised, 
they are likely to give more selectively to 
Republican candidates and to grow in general 
apathy. 

It could be that the Republicans, under the 
kind of leadership that Richard Nixon could 
offer, will face up to this problem and take the 
course that hard logic now seems to indicate, 
which, simply put, is: go after the votes and 
forget about the big money. It has _ been 
demonstrated time and again that it is possible to 
win American elections against organised wealth 





WHEN I was at Pitman’s Col- 
lege (my goodness, that was a 
long time ago!) there was a 
man there called Harris who 
was the Principal, or Director, 
or whatever they called it. 
When I retired after six months or so, with a 
diploma saying that I could type at fifty words a 
minute and take shorthand at 120 (my goodness, 
it was a long time ago!), he said a few parting 
words to me, mainly on the subject of politics. 
I was rather Left wing in those days, and he kindly 
gave me to understand that he didn’t mind a bit. 
‘I always say,’ he declared, ‘that a man is a 
Communist at seventeen, a Socialist at twenty-five, 
a Liberal at thirty-five, and a Conservative at 
forty.’ And this, it appeared, was just as it should 
be. 

Well, this week that same Mr. Harris wrote to 
the Spectator (see ‘Letters to the Editor’ on page 
16). But he is no longer merely top man at 
Pitman’s College. He writes on notepaper headed 
by the names of one President, one President- 
elect, one Chairman of Executive, one Vice- 
Chairman thereof, three Honorary Treasurers, 
six Vice-Presidents, three Vice-Presidents ex 
officio, one General Director and a telephone 
number. The General Director in question is my 
Mr. Harris, and the organisation, in case you 
haven't guessed by now, is the Liberal Party. Oh, 
Bottom, how art thou translated! 

It appears that Mr. Harris has got stuck in stage 
three of his political rake’s progress, for I under- 
stand that even his best friends cannot pretend 
that he has not yet passed two score. And from 
his fastness in Victoria Street he chides me for 
my remarks about the Liberal Party. Not only 
am I far from impartial but I am also inaccurate. 
The Liberal Party Council, it appears, first asked 
the Government to suspend H-bomb tests in Feb- 
ruary. And the Party Assembly, it seems, made 
the same suggestion last September, so ‘the sug- 
gestion that Liberals only raised this matter to 


—in fact, it is often easier that way, and where 
a political party whose leaders are thinking 
primarily in terms of winning must choose be- 
tween wealth and the masses, the prudential 
course is to decide for the masses. 

Thus, if the Republican Party wishes to shift 
even more to the left, there is nothing to stop it 
but affection for the rich, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the scruples of those who take their 
conservatism seriously. It can get along without 
the money, as the Democrats did so handsomely 
for so long, and it really has no rooted interest in 
what has in this past generation been its ideology. 

I for one doubt that this exchange of roles 
will in fact take place. But our parties have often 
shifted positions in the past, and it is certainly 
conceivable that they are on the point of doing 
sO a,ain. The Democratic coalition is in deep 
trouble. The Republican coalition needs new 
elements badly. The Republicans may pick up 
what the Democrats now seem to be losing, and 
this would encourage the Democrats to try to 
pick up what the Republicans would thereby lose. 


estminster Commentary 


influence the North Dorset by-election is sheer 
nonsense—like the rest of his remarks about the 
Liberal Party.’ 

Well, well. Mr. Harris’s tone is markedly less 
friendly towards me than when I was one of his 
star pupils. (Did I mention, by the way, that under 
his beneficent rule the male and female students 
had to enter the building by separate doors, and 
that all contact between them was strictly for- 
bidden?) But impartial observers should not be 
in too great a haste to assume that Mr. Harris, 
just because he is rude, is right. As a matter of 
fact, he is wrong. And not merely wrong but dis- 
ingenuous. What I wrote was: 

The Liberals have been having some to-and- 
fro with the Prime Minister on the hydrogen 
bomb, apropos the Foreign Secretary’s remarks 
on Woman's Hour. . . . Far be it from me to 
suggest that the Liberals’ correspondence was 
initiated with one eye on North Dorset . . 

On May 18 the Liberal Party Council wrote to 
the Prime Minister enclosing a resolution they 
had passed for (a) a public inquiry into Selwyn 
Lloyd’s Woman’s Hour broadcast; (b) publica- 
tion of the latest report of the Medical Research 
Council; and (c) postponement of further H- 
bomb tests. The Prime Minister replied a month 
later, giving all three requests a dusty answer. 
This was the correspondence I was clearly refer- 
ring to, it was clearly initiated with one eye on 
the by-election, and it clearly did them no good 
at all. And I did not say, in any case, that they 





Summer Number 


Next week’s Summer Books Number will 
contain articles and reviews by 
D. W. BROGAN, RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL, 
CHRISTOPHER HOoLtis, GRAHAM HouGu, 
COMMANDER SIR STEPHEN’ KING-HALL, 
LorpD Kinross, DwiGHT MACDONALD, IRIS 
MurpocH, MICHAEL OAKESHOTT, PETER 
QUENNELL, ISABEL QUIGLY, SIR MORTIMER 
WHEELER, BASIL WILLEY, and others. 
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did it only to influence the North Dorset election. 
Mr. Harris will kindly stay in after school and 
write out one thousand times ‘I enjoy Gow’s 
music’—one of the more repulsive exercises in 
the primer for Pitman’s shorthand, designed to 
familiarise the student with the method of re- 
producing the diphthongs. 


And, on the whole, North Dorset bore out my 
contentions rather than those of Mr. Harris and 
his far-from-merry men. True, they were second 
in the poll. True, also, they increased their vote, 
by half a thousand or more. But no doubt Bel- 
shazzar, when he saw the words appear, cried out 
to those around him that he had never felt better 
in his life. The fact is, if the Liberals cannot win 
in North Dorset at this moment, they cannot win 
anywhere, anywhen. The last prophecy I made 
seems to be paying off handsomely; here, then, is 
another, to bolster my reputation as a modern 
Nostradamus. At the next General Election the 
Liberals may or may not hold the seats they have; 
they will not gain another. It is written. 


And so back we come to wire-tapping. So far, 
the only notable improvement in the situation 
(apart from Mr. Randolph Churchill's resignation 
from the Evening Standard) has been the appoint- 
ment of the committee of three wise men to 
investigate the whole murky business, or as much 
of it as they can prise out of Lord Tenby, Mr. 
Butler, the Attorney-General, the Director of 
Public Prosecutions and the police. This repre- 
sents an improvement in the situation not just 
because it means the thing is going to be investi- 
gated—after all, there are enough skilful opera- 
tors in this affair to drown the entire committee 
in whitewash before they can open their mouths 
—nor because two members of the committee are 
men of considerable stature. They are all three of 
them Privy Councillors, and presumably of the 
same instinctive kidney as those who decided not 
so long ago that in matters of security (and we all 
know how wide that word can be stretched) the 
balance of doubt should be tilted against the 
individual and in favour of the State. Lord 
Monckton, in particular, though very far from 
being a party man, is notoriously good at keeping 
secrets; he has been stuffing himself with them, 
after all, since the Abdication. (What this com- 
mittee needs is a good blabber-mouth who will 
nip off and sell the lot to the Sunday papers the 
minute they have finished their deliberations.) 

No, the really useful thing about the committee 
is the extreme, and remarkable, breadth of its 
terms of reference. The Cabinet had clearly de- 
cided that if they did not concede something 
considerable, and quickly, the boys would tear the 
place down around their ears. But if Sir Norman 
Birkett keeps his nerve, and if he has a stout 
cudgel handy to whack Mr. Gordon Walker with 
whenever the Labour Party's congenital dislike of 
liberty threatens to get out of hand, they really 
can come back with a report that will shake the 
whole rotten edifice of ‘everything in the name of 
security’ to pieces. What form the committee’s 
report to the House will take has been left suspi- 
ciously vague; ‘questions of security’ were men- 
tioned, of course. One thing should be said 
immediately: if there is any intention floating 
about at the back of anybody’s mind (I don’t 
think Mr. Macmillan would be fool enough to 
suggest it, but Mr. Butler might) of holding a 
secret session, it can be forgotten at once. In the 








first place, there would be a major revolt if it 
were tried, and in the second place the whole town 
would know the details within twenty-four. hours. 
The bed has been made, and they must lie on it 
—no great hardship, I should think, considering 
the amount of lying they have been doing so far. 

Of course, even at this stage it is possible to 
declare a dividend. One lesson learnt, for instance, 
is that anybody having the misfortune to be pur- 
sued by wolves while sharing a sled with Mr. 
Butler would do well to keep a firm grip on the 
handrail. ‘I am quite satisfied, said that worthy 
of Lord Tenby, ‘that he acted with the highest 
motives in handing this information over.’ Even 
from where I sat, twenty-five feet away, it was 
possible to hear the hiss of steel as the stiletto ran 
in between Lord Tenby’s shoulder-blades. The 
other thing that was noticeable from the scene 


Portrait 


Tue International Geophysical 
Year has come in like a 
dragon, heralded by a gratify- 
ing flare on the sun, some of 
the hottest weather for ten 
years, and a television lec- 
ture by the Duke of Edinburgh. Two hundred 
people fainted in the heat at Wimbledon on 
Saturday, but the Commonwealth Prime Minis- 
ters seem to have been enjoying it. Certainly 
no ill report has leaked out of their conference. 
The new Western proposals at the London dis- 
armament talks suggest a ban on nuclear tests as 
before, but the link with the control of fissionable 
materials, which had previously been stated by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Dulles to be an absolute 
essential, would now only be required in principle 
instead of in detail before the ban would go into 
effect. Mr. Dulles, whose press conferences 
always seem to fall just as some progress has 
apparently been made, has brought up the ques- 
tion of Communist China in this connection and 
remarked that she will not need to be brought 
into any final arrangements. 








The President has not been much in the inter- 
national limelight of late, though he did say that 
he had ‘raised his eyebrows’ at the suggestion 
that the granting of American visas should be 
transferred from the State Department to the 
Department of Justice. He has also sent a special 
representative to the area in Louisiana where 
nearly 300 people lost their lives in a hurricane. 
Arthur Miller has been acquitted on one count 
of contempt of Congress as a result of the recent 
Supreme Court rulings, but the Administration 
is already trying by legislation to take the sting 
out of the principle then established that the 
defence must have access to relevant secret files. 

Three members of the Soviet Przsidium— 





‘Pop’ Intelligence 


Eppie FisHer, Princess Margaret’s favourite ‘pop’ 
singer, flew specially from Paris last night to attend a 
charity ball in London—and was given a table at the 
‘farthest point from the Princess. 
Daily Mirror, June 28. 
Eppie FIisHer, said to be the Princess’s favourite 
crooner, sat within whispering distance of her. 
Evening Standard, June 28. 


that followed Mr. Butler’s statement was that the 
two Tories (Mr. Fort and Mr. Doughty) who tried 
to damp down the gunpowder (the former by de- 
claring that MPs did not want to be left out in the 
cold when the tappers were about, the latter by 
enthusiastically, if obliquely, helping to smear 
Mr. Marrinan, at that moment appearing before 
the Benchers) were not well received by anybody, 
on either side. Party points have been at a heavy 
discount during this affair, and look likely to 
continue so; why, nobody has even tried to jolly 
the thing along with a little joke. Unless, of course, 
you count Mr. Speaker’s gentle aphorism, when 
somebody called for more discretion in the calling 
of Privy Councillors for supplementary questions, 
to the effect that ‘There is no limit to the discretion 
which may be exercised by a Privy Councillor.’ 

TAPER 


of the Week 


Messrs. Malenkov, Molotov and Kaganovitch— 
have been dismissed, along with Mr. Shepilov, 
from their posts. The official explanation is that 
they adopted policies which were anti-party; that 
Mr. Molotov worked against peace; and that as 
a group they failed to follow the true Leninist 
line. 

The French Socialist Party has been meeting 
and, in spite of grave doubts and an intellectuals’ 
revolt, ended by supporting the Algerian policy 
of MM. Mollet and Lacoste which states, in M. 
Mollet’s words, that ‘the principle of self- 
determination must not be pushed to the point 
of paradox.’ The presence of Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
as an observer enlivened the proceedings consider- 
ably, for his evident disapproval of any Algerian 
policy short of self-determination brought em- 
barrassingly violent attacks on his head. The 
Federal self-determination of Nigeria is not to be 
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allowed yet awhile according to the report on the 
constitutional conference in London, though the 
East and West Regions are to be self-governing. 

The first travellers to use the new Russian 
motoring facilities have pierced the Iron Curtain. 
So has news that there is unrest in Czechoslovakia 
and that the Communist leaders are taking to 
Stalinist measures. In China there has been some 
retrenchment since Mao made his celebrated 
‘gardening’ speech and there has been a good deal 
of talk about ‘bourgeois rightists’ who criticise 
the regime. An anxious inquiry from Western 
scholars about the future of the traditional 
Chinese characters produced the (probably) re- 
assuring reply that Roman letters would only be 
used sparingly. 

At home, Parliament has still been worrying 
about telephone tapping, as indeed it might. A 
three-man committee of Privy Councillors headed 
by Sir Norman Birkett is to look into the matter. 
Meanwhile Mr. Marrinan was facing the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn on a charge of unpro- 
fessional conduct and was later disbarred. 

The Medical Research Council’s report on the 
connection between smoking and lung: cancer 
has caused a considerable stir since it claims that 
‘the most reasonable interpretation of the 
evidence is that the relation between the two is 
one of cause and effect.’ The tobacco manufac- 
turers replied not unnaturally that the figures 
were capable of a very different interpretation and 
that all was well. The Government invited every- 
one to make up his own mind. 

The President of the Mineworkers’ Union has 
rejected the notion of a price tribunal mooted 
earlier in the year and has thus effectively 
scotched the idea. British Railways lost more than 
£16 million in 1956, and freight charges are 
accordingly to go up. The TUC is to grant a 
licence to Odham’s Press to publish the Daily 
Herald. The price of petrol goes down a half- 
penny. The Home Guard has been, after ‘anxious 
consideration,’ stood down for good. 


, A Spectator’s Notebook 


WHO, I WONDER, has come worst 

out of this whole telephone-tapping 

business, which The Times in two 

very trenchant leaders has rightly 

called odious? Not Mr. Butler, who 

mS has merely happened to be answer- 

able for his predecessors’ sins; his only fault has 

lain in the disingenuousness of his circumlocutory 

wriggling. Nor can I feel it in my heart to put 

Lord Tenby at the top of this list: as G. Lloyd 

George he was admittedly, as Professor Brogan 

unkindly put it, the worst Home Secretary since 

Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, but a survey of his 

ministerial career (including his introduction of 

the ridiculous Shops Bill) shows that he was at 

worst the classic ‘front’ man: a man in the Goody 
Goderich, the Thomas Inskip tradition. 

* * * 

BY COMPARISON WITH Mr. Herbert Morrison he 

was probably harmless. Mr. Morrison has con- 

firmed my opinion of him by actually boasting of 

the use he made of his phone-tapping powers. He 

claims that press and Parliament are safeguards; 

but if neither newspapers nor MPs are allowed to 


have details of any case of phone-tapping, what 
sort of safeguard is that? As for Mr. Morrison’s 
claim that ‘the innocent have nothing to fear,’ this 
is the best argument I have heard yet for taking 
the power out of Home Office hands; in case we 
should get another Morrison. Still, the man who 
has come worst out of the affair appears to be 
Sir Hartley Shawcross. If it is true that Sir Hartley, 
in his capacity as Chairman of the Bar Council, 
not merely used the transcripts from the wire- 
tapping in his cross-examination of Mr. Marri- 
nan but used them without telling Marrinan that 
they were in the Council’s possession, then Sir 
Hartley hardly exemplified the tradition which 
Mr. Marrinan has been found guilty of failing to 
uphold: that conduct should be becoming to a 
barrister and a gentleman. 
* * ” 
THE PROCESS which culminated in Mr. Randolph 
Churchill’s resignation from the Evening Stan- 
dard originated in this office (it was an article 
he had written replying to Taper, which was 
rejected, that precipitated his departure); and ] 
watched his apologia on the BBC’s Press Con- 
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ference with special interest, hoping for all sorts 
of revelations. The programme was sometimes 
amusing; but the prima donnas on the question- 
ing panel did their best to keep Mr. Churchill 
from disclosing anything. I had always imagined 
that the Chairman's duty is to hold the ring: Mr. 
Francis Williams's very different notion of his 
function is not to act as ringmaster but to air his 
own opinions, interspersed with commercials for 
a paper which he edits. Yet even Mr. Williams 
was a relief from Mr. Percy Cudlipp, who 
appeared to be under the impression that it was 
he, and not Mr. Churchill, who was being inter- 
viewed; and who told tedious stories at inter- 
minable length. It says much for the pair of them 
that even Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge—and no 
shrinking violet he—had little chance to put his 
more pertinent questions: and the fourth mem- 
ber of the panel, Mr. George Scott, was hardly 
permitted to talk at all. As the occasion was 
presumably designed to give Mr. Churchill an 
opportunity to state his case, the panel’s conduct 
was distinctly boorish: so boorish, in fact, that 
I got the impression they were trying to qualify 
to appear on Commercial TV’s Free Speech. 
* * + 


1 AM GLAD to see that the absurd anonymity rule 
which prevents doctors from broadcasting under 
their own names is being attacked within the 
profession. The latest onslaught comes from Dr. 
L. J. Witts, Nuffield Professor of Clinical 
Medicine in the Radcliffe Infirmary, who com- 
plains—with some justice—that any other man 
of science, a Bertrand Russell or a Mortimer 
Wheeler, can become a TV personality without 
being accused of damaging his reputation or that 
of his profession. The same rule—or convention; 
it is not always rigidly applied—applies to medical 
contributions to the lay press, and is just as 
foolish. An instance of its illogicality was men- 
tioned recently in the Spectator: when Dr. 
William Sargant wrote his articles on ‘Physical 
Treatments of the Mind and Spiritual Healing’ 
he had to be described simply as ‘a psychiatrist’, 
but as the author of a popular book Battle for 
the Mind, on the same subject, he is permitted to 
use his own name. The sensible attitude would be 
to allow doctors (and lawyers, for that matter) 
to write as and when they want, the big stick 
of the GMC being reserved only for use against 
those members who break the rules—say, by 
deliberate self-advertising. The mere appearance 
of a doctor’s name in print or in a broadcast is 
not necessarily self-advertisement: admirer 
though I am of the radio technique of Dr. Charlie 
Hill, I hardly think that seeing him on TV would 
send me stampeding to get on to his panel. 
+ + * 

IT IS SATISFACTORY that the Government has at 
last been prodded into action over the export of 
live cattle. In view of the disclosures of The Pro- 
tection of Livestock for Slaughter Association, 
some change in the regulations would have been 
inevitable, but apparently a working party of the 
experts set up by the Council of the Western 
European Union had already made its recom- 
mendations, and these are to be accepted. The 
unsavoury nature af the trade was shown quite 
clearly by the report of the committee under Lord 
Burleigh, set up some time ago by the Government 
to look into the matter. The difficulties of watering 
cattle in transit are notoriously great and con- 


tinental railway and slaughtering arrangements 
are sometimes appallingly inadequate. Some hor- 
rifying tales of overcrowding and misery have also 
been unearthed by the RSPCA. The committee 
very sensibly recommended that various condi- 
tions should be imposed on continental buyers 
—in particular that lengthy railway journeys, 
which may at present take re-exported cattle as 
far afield as Italy, should be avoided by selling 
only to small countries and insisting that cattle 
should not be resold outside them. These recom- 
mendations the Government rejected, having an 
eye, no doubt, on the five-odd million pounds a 
year involved. Vague promises to ‘consult with 
the countries concerned about mitigating the con- 
ditions’ have a suspiciously temporising ring about 
them and in so far as it has been able to extract 
something more positive from the Minister the 
Society deserves encouragement. I cannot see, 
though, that its case for the entire abolition of the 
trade is very strong. The remark of its pamphlet 
that ‘cruelty and suffering is inevitable in foreign 
lands’ is the heart of its case but that can hardly 
be taken seriously; and, considering that the trade 
sprang up in the first place because the US Army 
would not accept meat slaughtered in the 
conditions prevailing in British slaughter-houses, 
it has a hollow ring about it. 
* - » 


THE EXCESSES OF the Kadar Government in Hun- 
gary and the extraordinary ‘Treason’ trials in 
Johannesburg have done one useful thing: they 
have brought Conservative and Labour lawyers 
together to form an organisation to protect 
Human Rights. Justice, whose establishment has 
recently been announced, includes representa- 
tives nominated by the Association of 
Liberal Lawyers; the Council also has several 
prominent members from the universities who, 
I should guess, had no political affiliations. It has 
not been easy to reach agreement about a com- 
mon basis for an all-party organisation, although 
for years lawyers have been complaining that the 
only body in the field, the National Council of 
Civil Liberties, had fallen under Communist in- 
fluence. Three years ago, I am told, an attempt 
was made to set up a joint Tory/Socialist law- 
yers’ organisation to implement the Council of 
Europe’s Declaration of Human Rights, which 
was largely drafted by the present Lord Chancel- 
lor. But when the Government, of which Lord 
Kilmuir was a member, heard about the proposal, 
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Tue Russians persist in tearing the children of the 
unhappy Poles from the arms of their parents to 
send them into exile, or more properly, of destroying 
them on pretence of exile. At Kalish, this exercise 
of tyranny, of which no history offers any precedent 
—for Herop acted under a fear of personal con- 
sequences, and he only murdered infants—called 
forth the resistance of the people; and a struggle 
was the consequence, in which twenty Russians fell. 
What is to be done if these ruffian conquerors persist 
in this unnatural warfare? Is there a law, human or 
divine, that forbids any means, however desperate, 
of withstanding those who are men in shape, but in 
conduct worse than wolves? We know of none. If 
such a thing were attempted in England, we would 
look on the assassination at midnight of the monsters 
that attempted it to be as legitimate warfare as the 
setting of a trap to catch a wild beast. The one would 
be as much entitled to fair fight as the other. 
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which included insistence upon the observance 
of the minimum safeguards laid down by the 
declaration in all the territories to which it 
applied, there was a flutter in the dovecotes—for 
the Government had signed the declaration in 
respect of forty-two colonial territories. The sug- 
gestion that the new body should confine its 
attentions to the ‘mother island’ did not appeal 
to the promoters, and the scheme broke down, 


* * * 


JUSTICE, very sensibly, have avoided the difficulty 
of defining the rights of an individual: it intends 
to deal with each situation as it develops and 
make each decision on the merits. For instance, 
there could be no possible doubt that the recent 
establishment of the People’s Chamber in Hun- 
gary, with its overriding power to re-try cases and 
increase sentences, offends the principles of every 
British lawyer; and Justice has already been 
asked by the all-party concilation committee to 
advise on allegations of brutality in Cyprus. When 
it turns its attention to home affairs there is more 
than phone-tapping to be investigated. One mat- 
ter which I hope will receive consideration is the 
present law of Contempt, which has almost every- 
thing wrong with it. 
* * * 

AS I WRITE, the news is coming through of the 
latest palace revolution in Russia. The temptation 
to ‘interpret’ the affair is even greater than usual: 
what fun the great pundits of the press are going 
to have explaining how such an ill-assorted 
quartet should all have been put in the same 
galley! Does this portend the final fall of 
Molotov? Is Shepilov’s terrene moon now 
eclipsed? Or is Russia merely reaching the stage 
that the French reached under the Directory, 
when anything might happen for the flimsiest 
and most absurd of reasons? Candidly, I do not 
know; and I shall be surprised if any of our 


experts do. 
* * - 


WHEN LORD BEAVERBROOK found himself in an 
embarrassing parliamentary situation during the 
First World War Tim Healy undertook to rescue 
him: and did, with the help of some Irish knock- 
about comedy which side-tracked the debate, so 
that the original issue was quickly forgotten. I 
hope the same fate will not befall the debate on 
the future of the Lane Pictures, about which a 
question was asked this week in the Commons by 
Mr. Hector Hughes, the Irish member for Aber- 
deen North. Mr. Hughes is one of the last of the 
stage Irishmen: and he vastly entertained the 
House (‘loud laughter’) by a dispute with the 
Speaker whether ‘unscrupulous’ and ‘dishonest’ 
are terms of abuse or of fact. In the course of the 
argument the original question, on the injustice 
of withholding the Lane Bequest from its rightful 
owners—the Irish—was forgotten. The subject 
will not, I hope, be allowed to drop: but perhaps 
when it is brought up again it will be by some MP 
who is taken seriously at Westminster. 


* * * 


IT APPEARS THAT Lord Beaverbrook’s servants do 
not refer to him as ‘his Lordship’ or ‘Lord Beaver- 
brook,’ but as ‘the Lord.” Mr. Randolph Churchill, 
I am told, called at Arlington House on Tuesday. 
‘I am sorry, sir, said the butler, ‘but the Lord ts 
walking in the park.’ ‘Oh,’ said Randolph, ‘on the 
lake, I presume?’ PHAROS 


—— 








East German Easement 


By DESMOND DONNELLY, MP 


s I drove into Frankfurt-on-Oder an East 

German policeman signalled me to slow 
down. ‘Drive slower,’ he shouted above the blare 
ef a loudspeaker behind him. “There’s a meeting 
up the road.” 

As I went on I saw people lining the pavements 
and drifting away from a large crowd gathered 
on a bombed site. In the distance I could see a 
platform and a figure in a white peaked cap, 
gesticulating at a microphone. From far away it 
looked like Harry Truman. But when I drew 
nearer I recognised the speaker as Walter 
Ulbricht, the First Secretary of the East German 
Communist Party. As I worked my way forward 
through the crowd towards the platform, I was 
struck by the general apathy. Members of the 
Young Pioneers, the League of Youth, were 


sucking ice cream or swigging lemonade. 
Children were playing in the severa! large gaps 
in the crowd. The River Oder flowed slowly 
by in the warm afternoon sunshine and there 
was one round of polite applause as Herr 
Ulbricht hit out at Dr. Adenauer, President Eisen- 
hower and all the other exponents of the Atom- 
krieg. But of enthusiasm—there was none. 

That afternoon meeting of a few days ago was 
a fair example of the current political tempera- 
ture in East Germany four years after the up- 
rising and in the year after Poznan and Hungary. 
Returning after my previous visit three years ago, 
and making almost the same tour in my car, I 
discovered that much of the crusading zeal had 
gone out of the East German Communists. The 
glistening and hearty atmosphere so reminiscent 





and Wales. 





To the Saxons, this was ‘Moed-monath’, the month of meadows. 
The modern name, however, honours the best-known of all Romans and 
first distinguished visitor to this island, Julius Caesar. 


More than once we have been spurred on to greater efforts by the reminder that 
no successful invasion of these shores has taken place since 1066. That very odd 
landing by the French on the coast of Pembrokeshire in 1797 does not apparently 
count. Neither, it would seem, does the annual—and usually successful— invasion’ 
which we attempt to stem at Wimbledon and Henley. 
we could retain the Diamond Sculls and/or win a Singles Championship... Beyond 
suggesting that the rallying-cry in this situation would appear to be ‘1066’, the 
Midland Bank can offer no constructive advice. Instead, it contents itself by dealing 
expeditiously with the foreign visitors’ banking requirements at its Overseas Branch, 
122 Old Broad Strect, London, E.C.2 and at its 2130 branches throughout England 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
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of a mixture of Messrs. Butlin and Buchman 
was missing. Instead there was reduced political 
tension, a marked increase in material living 
standards and fewer people carrying guns— 
something that had always alarmed me intensely 
because of the careless way in which these 
weapons were brandished in my presence. 

The East German economy has made signifi- 
cant advances since my previous visit. The en- 
gineering industry has expanded substantially. 
The countryside looked less unhealthy than it 
was—in the villages I saw no more of those 
‘Norm’ target boards that used to be found on 
the roadside wherever one went. The range and 
quality of consumer goods have changed out of 
all recognition. Food rationing for certain basic 
commodities remains; for meats, fats and sugar. 
Here and there shortages arise because of 
bureaucracy in the distributive sections of the 
food trade, but certainly there was no indication 
of any hardship arising out of food shortages. 
The two-price Communist system of rations still 
operates—a cheap, subsidised price for a limited 
ration and a much higher price for the same 
commodity off the ration. 

The cafés and restaurants were crowded: I 
went into several of different kinds and of differ- 
ent price levels. The best restaurants appeared to 
be State-owned, and, although they were expen- 
sive, they were extremely good and compared 
favourably with anything in West Germany. 
Their high prices appeared to be no deterrent 
to trade and their clientele gave me the impres- 
sion of a growing middle class. The cheaper 
restaurants were more generally in private owner- 
ship; in them ration cards had to be surrendered 
for dishes made from rationed foods—but the 
compensation was a much lower price. Again, 
they were crowded. 

There has been a substantial growth of com- 
mercial advertising. Three years ago the escort 
that Herr Grotewohl attached to me scorned 
such a bourgeois practice. “Why do you want 
to advertise?” he had remarked. Last week he 
was most tolerant and it was the same man. ‘Yes, 
he said. ‘This is an advertisement for scent made 
by a State-owned factory,’ as we examined little 
mats for standing our Pilsner glasses on in a beer 
cellar. 

There is also a more general tolerance of pri- 
vate manufacturing enterprises, provided that 
they are limited in size: all reminiscent of 
Lenin’s NEP. There is a substantial development 
in the ‘Joint Venture’ system—something that | 
have seen operating in China (whose influence is 
freely acknowledged). In these ‘Joint Ventures’ 
the State advances capital for expansion and ac- 
cepts a partnership in proportion to the money 
advanced. Whilst the policy direction remains in 
private hands, the profits are shared. In the case 
of unprofitable enterprises, the State reserves the 
right to take over the whole business; and in 
practice, once the State accepts a partnership 
its interest is permanent. The advantages to a 
private owner of the ‘Joint Venture’ system is 
that his business becomes eligible for priority in 
raw material supplies; and his finished products 
find a much easier market through the national 
economic planning boards. I met one man in 
Dresden operating such a ‘Joint Venture.’ He 
was manufacturing electrical products. The fact 
that he turned out to be an ardent Buchmanite, 
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with a typically sound appreciation of worldly 
opportunity, was an added recommendation for 
the short-term rewards offered by the system. 

But beneath the apparent economic prosperity 
of East Germany, political “malaise remains. 
Freedom of speech as we know it in the West, 
or even as I saw it appearing in, Poland, is still 
unknown. Hostile and muffled voices against the 
regime are easy to come by, but opposition is 
sporadic and disorganised. The arguments about 
Hungary and the bitter feelings towards the 
Russian action extend up to the senior levels in 
the Government itself. There is general yearning 
for free discussion similar to that I have encoun- 
tered in other Communist countries in the past 
—but there is also extreme caution when two 
Germans are together in. the same room. The 
portraits of political leaders are now more 
noticeable by their absence, whereas on my last 
visit Messrs. Ulbricht and Grotewohl stared at 


me in my hotel bedroom wherever I went. 
But the East German Communist leaders are 
surviving by bowing to the pressure of the desire 
for a better life and greater tolerance. 

Thus the conclusion to be drawn from this re- 
assessment of the East German situation is that 
whilst there is a very gradual easement— 
loosening is too strong a word—there is no 
visible sign of any repetition of June 17, 1953. 
Certainly I detected no appearance of the con- 
ditions that lead to another Hungary or Poland. 
This is partly due to the skill of the present East 
German Government. Its political adroitness 
through the last few years has been remarkable; 
it has carefully isolated and forestalled opposi- 
tion in a manner which has not been equalled 
in most of the other East European countries. 

But the East German Communist leaders are 
surviving by bowing to the pressure of the desire 
for a better life and greater tolerance. 


The Kleins of D’Arblay Street 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


the man’s name was Klein. I also knew that 
he was holding an exhibition of paintings, each 
of which consisted of an even expanse of one 
colour, filling the canvas. So when I got to a 
shop in D’Arblay Street, with a sign above the 
door saying ‘M. Klein: Wholesale and Retail 
Trimmings, I naturally assumed that I had 
arrived, and went in to look at the exhibition. 
Mr. M. Klein (if that was Mr. Klein, and by the 
end of the afternoon I was beginning to believe 
that the whole of D’Arblay Street had taken 
leave of its senses) seemed to think that I had 
come to buy textiles, a natural assumption in the 


I KNEW it was in D’Arbiay Street, and I knew 
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circumstances, as his business was selling them. 
Anyway, it finally transpired that the man I was 
thinking of was a M. Yves Klein, and his trim- 
mings were strictly retail. What was more, they 
were to be seen farther down the street, in a poky 
little art gallery called ‘Gallery One.’ 

There was one of them in the window. It was 
a rich, slightly shiny red (I have seen noses not 
unlike it), roughly square, unmounted and set on 
a stand. Peering ai it for some moments I saw 
that the surface was marked in one or two places, 
and concluded that some careless fellow had 
knocked it with his elbow while it was still wet. 
There was one of those little red stickers on the 
label, indicating that it had been sold. 

Inside, a morose-looking character in a blue 
shirt and sandals was sitting in a somewhat 
foetal position, contemplating M. Klein’s first 
‘Monochrome proposition.” This was a canvas 
about two feet square, apparently untreated (at 
least the surface looked hairy), and covered with 
an even expanse of white paint, applied with a 


do-it-yourself paint roller. Monochrome propo- 
sition number two was an oblong, about six inches 
wide and a yard long, rolled plain red (matt 
surface this time). Number three was black and 
shiny, and a knife or a bit of wood had been 
drawn across the surface making a sort of 
scratchy track in the paint. Number four was 
plain yellow, number five plain green. Number 
ten was in a glass case. It was a quite devastat- 
ingly nasty pinkish colour, smooth and un- 
decorated, about six inches square. Numbers 
twelve to eighteen were all plain blue, all applied 
with the roller, clearly in some rather cheap 
paint. Oh, except number sixteen. This was a 
large sponge, which had been dipped in a bucket 
of blue paint (the same cheap poster-paint), stuck 
on a stick and priced at seventy-five guineas. I 
wouldn't be surprised if he gets it. 


Now let’s look at this thing calmly. In the first 
place, I take it that no sensible man would deny 
the right of a chancer to sell the public anything 
he can persuade them to buy. There is no false 
pretence involved; M. Klein does not claim that 
the paintings are by Rembrandt (he better 
hadn’‘t), or even that the canvas, if washed, would 
be worth the purchase price. And no sensible man, 
either, would deny that there’s one born every 
minute, that a fool and his money are soon 
parted, that you can fool some of the people all 
the time, and so on. No, good luck to M. Klein, 
and let him be comforted (if he needs comfort, 
and with the odd seventy-five guineas nestling 
in his bourse 1 should imagine he does not) with 
the thought that those who are rampaging about, 
getting Munnings-coloured in the face with fury, 
are doing so because they didn't think of it 
themselves. 

Besides, there is M. Pierre Restany to con- 
template. M. Restany is ‘Art critic of the French 
review Prismes, according to the catalogue (I 
can imagine that Prismes; eight sheets of ill- 
duplicated typing paper, and all the contributors 
rushing about cadging invitations to private 
views on the strength of it), He has contributed 
a note on the proceedings which is very nearly 


worthy of its subject, more than which I cannot 
well say. Hark: 


We may place these clearly monochromatic 
propositions well beyond the unfolding of other 
worlds, which already are hardly perceptible to 
our common sense of the reasonable, no doubt 
[no doubt? What the blazes do you mean, no 
doubt?], side by side with what is commonly 
described as ‘the Art of Painting,’ and in case 
of a level of the purest and most essential of 
affective resonances. 

Nor is that all. Not by a thundering long chalk 
it isn't. I mean: 

The aggressiveness of these various colour 
propositions that are projected from the walls 
is but apparent. Here the author asks the spec- 
tator to furnish that intense and fundamental 
act of truth without which all poetry would 
remain uncommunicable—his presentations are 
strictly objective ones. He has rejected the 
slightest pretext at architectural integrations of 
the coloured areas. He cannot be suspected of 
any attempt at mural decoration. 

No, indeed. And if it comes to that: 

Has omniscient dialectical reasoning trans- 
formed us into robots of thought, who are in- 
capable of sincere and complete appreciation? 
Faced with these phenomena of pure contem- 
plation the answer will come from the few 
men of good-will that still survive. 

After which one could only creep down the 
steps of Gallery One and sidle back up D’Arblay 
Street, trying to avoid catching the eye of the 
other Mr. Klein, and reflecting that if Whistler 
flung a pot of paint in the public’s face, at least 
he didn’t spread it out evenly with a roller. 





What did 
_ Mr.Gladstone 
Y eat in 1884? 





—_— 


Wwe" Mr. Gladstone ate in 1884 was what he said 
in 1883. A Politician is always eating last year’s 
words — and last year’s words are as unpalatable as the 
day-before-yesterday’s bread. 

The moral is this: don’t put up with staleness in 
words or bread Eat your bread good and fresh. How 
good is bread? Very good, say the scientists. Bread is 
an excellent food in itself. It could give us as much as 
three quarters of the energy we — and our children — 
burn up in an average day.! It provides us with 
proteins, and essential vitamins and minerals too.? 

Those distinguished nutritional authorities Professor 
McCance and Dr. Widdowson, in a Special Report,! 
refer to “the high nutritive value of wheat in any of 
the forms customarily consumed by man”. Meaning 
bread, of course. And a panel of scientists and medical 
men under the Chairmanship of Professor Lord Cohen 
say: “ Bread is the most important staple food in the 
British dict ”’.8 
Bread is still the staff of life —see that your family 


eats plenty every day. 


1. Medical Research Council Special Report Series No. 287, 
published by H.M.S.O. 

2. All flour must contain— per 100 grams of flour: lron— 
not less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,—not less than 0.24 
milligranis, Nicotinic acid — not less than 1.60 milligrams. 
3. Report of the Panel on Composition and Nutritive Value of 
Flour, published by H.M.S.O. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 5S.W.I 
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But Does Smoking Cause Lung Cancer? 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


FEW years ago Dr. Doll and Professor Brad- 

ford Hill published the results of an inquiry 
they had conducted into the incidence of lung 
cancer among smokers, revealing that there is 
a Statistical relationship between the two. Their 
report placed tte Government in an embarrass- 
ing position. The extent to which smoking has 
come to effect the economic and social life of 
the community is hardly calculable, but ob- 
viously a clear verdict of homicide against 
tobacco smoke could have staggering reper- 
cussions. Not merely is tobacco, and everything 
connected with it, one of the country’s major in- 
dustries: the Treasury, too, has come to lean 
heavily on it as one of the economic pillars of 
the Welfare State. 

The authorities consequently showed no great 
enthusiasm for the Doll/Hill report. More evi- 
dence, they intimated, was required. The 
statisticians went back to work, and in 1954 pub- 
lished evidence which confirmed their earlier 
findings. In other countries, too, the results of 
research were pointing in the same direction. But 
the Government remained reluctant to accept 
what appeared to be the inevitable conclusion, 
that smoking causes lung cancer. ‘There is no 
firm evidence,’ the then Minister of Health said, 
‘of the way in which smoking may cause cancer, 
or the extent to which it does so. All that can 
be said at present is that there is a presumption 
that it does.’ 





No new evidence of any importance has been 
put forward in the past three years. The Govern- 
ment, however, has now decided that what was 
then a presumption is now to be regarded as an 
assumption. The decision is based on the Medical 
Research Council’s recent statement that ‘the 
most reasonable interpretation of the evidence 
is that the relationship is one of cause and effect’; 
accepting the verdict, the Minister of Health has 
decided that he has a duty to warn the public of 
the risk which smokers run. 

In this, he cannot be accused of acting in ad- 
vance of public opinion; most smokers have long 
assumed that they run a risk, but have continued 
to smoke out of habit, or weakness—much as a 
man who firmly believes in a Day of Judgment 
may none the less continue to indulge in vice. 
Or they have justified themselves with such 
rationalisations as ‘one can only die once.’ At 
the departmental press conference a week ago, 
the medical and scientific correspondents present 
made no attempt to subject the evidence to criti- 
cal scrutiny: their attitude appeared to be that 
the Government was being cowardly in 
not committing itself still further: ‘the most 
reasonable explanation’ should read ‘the only 
explanation.’ Had the Parliamentary Secretary 
announced that cigarettes are henceforward to 
be put into the category of dangerous drugs, his 
audience would have been less shocked by his 
authoritarianism than warmed by his courage. 
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But is the belief that smoking causes lung 
cancer ‘the most reasonable explanation’? The 
evidence is still only circumstantial. It has long 
been known that cancer-producing substances 
exist in tobacco smoke; but they also exist, in 
apparently greater concentration, in the air we 
breathe. Even in the statistical evidence, there 


are some curious internal contradictions—for 
example, over such problems as the differences 
of risk between inhalers and non-inhalers. It 
would take too long to discuss this aspect, dealt 
with in a recent memorandum on the subject 
from the tobacco industry; my concern here is 
with another argument, so far ignored by the 
Medical Research Council—and, oddly, by the 
tobacco industry—that lung cancer is related to, 
but not caused by, smoking; that both are the 
symptoms of some other as yet unknown cause 
or causes. 

Three possible explanations, other than the 
causal, have been put forward. 

First, that smoking merely determines the site 
in which cancer develops. It has more than once 
been suggested by correspondents in the BMJ 
that a smoker may be more likely to get cancer 
in the lung, but less likely to get it elsewhere. 
This contention does not find much support in 
the profession, but is still occasionally aired by 
individual doctors. 

Second—a theory dismissed by the Medical 
Research Council: that there is some hereditary 
constitutional link between people who are 
cancer-prone and people who are prone to be- 
come heavy smokers. In this context the tobacco 
industry's memorandum quotes Sir Ronald 
Fisher: ‘the importance of genotypic differences 








We change the face of 
Industrial Britain 


Tom Cassidy, aged 51, whose speech reminds the hearer of the 
Emerald Isle, has been for years in charge of the painting for 
Abbott of Harrow at vast new factories near Luton and Dunstable. 
There, Vauxhall Motors Ltd. are turning out cars and commercial 
vehicles by the thousand. and so proving to the world that Britain 


can make it better. 


Tom and his painting squads are proud of their work on modern, 
bright colour combinations, designed by the Architects, Messrs. 
Howard, Souster & Fairbairn. These vivid decorative schemes are 
restful to the eye and ensure that thousands of workers enjoy a sense 
of calm and optimism of spirit. Abbott of Harrow. who have, in the 
past year or so, carried out contracts worth nearly a million pounds 
on sites throughout England, help provide cheerful, harmonious, 
stimulating conditions for the men and women of industry and 
commerce. They can organise night work and specialise in major 
operations to avoid disruption of your routine. 


Why not ask for an estimate for your office or factory ? 
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is, of course, 
familiar to work- 
ers in cancer re- 
search in mice, 
and has been 
emphasised in 
man by recent 
findings of the as- 
sociation of blood 
group A_ with 
77 cancer of _ the 
stomach.’ Remote 
though the possi- 
bility of such a 
link may sound, 
it ought not to be 
ignored. 

Third —to my 
mind, much the 

, most promising 
theory, though it has received little attention: 
that cancer and smoking are both diseases, aris- 
ing out of some stress disorder. 

The stress theory of disease, though well 
established in America, has only recently been 
brought to the public notice here; so far as I 
know the first attempt to give a general survey 
in the lay press is in the admirable series of 
articles currently appearing in the Sunday Times. 
‘The term stress,’ the writer (a well-known 
physican) says, 





may be defined as the internal or resisting force 
brought into being in the human organism by 
interaction with its environment . . . in general 
the reactions of the body in a state of stress 
are transient, and in the intervals, function re- 
turns to normal; one instance of a_ stress 
reaction which comes and goes in this way is 
itching of the skin. If the situation which set 
up the stress continues, and the individual can- 
not adapt to it, over the course of time changes 
in bodily structure may follow which are 
crippling or even lethal. Thus, asthmatic spasms 
in the anxious child may, if they are not treated, 
bring in their train chronic bronchitis. 

Most doctors are now prepared to concede that 
asthma—and certain other illnesses, notably of 
the skin, the stomach and the heart—may be 
stress disorders within this definition. But the 
profession regards with extreme disfavour any 
suggestion that cancer may also arise from stress. 
Yet this hypothesis is gaining ground in 
America: that cancer, as well as stomach ulcers 
and ‘heart,’ may be the symptom of some deep- 
rooted internal conflict caused by a combination 
of stresses, internal and external, conscious and 
unconscious, emotional and physical. And if, for 
the sake of argument, this hypothesis is accepted, 
it is not improbable that these stresses should 
have other effects on the individual’s personality; 
driving him to drink (in which case a statistical 
relationship will be found between alcoholic ex- 
cess and certain forms of cancer) or to smoking 
in excess. 

Although direct proof is naturally lacking, 
there is some indirect evidence for this theory. 
In a fair number of cases, cancer which has 
been pronounced incurable has in fact been 
cured, or checked, by various forms of quack 
‘healing’; a possibility being that the healer 
manages in some way to help the patient to re- 
solve his inner conflicts and remove the stress. 
Scientific tests have shown, too, that certain types 
of tumour, such as warts, can be more effec- 





tively removed by suggestion than by physical 
treatment. A wart, admittedly, is a benign 
tumour, where a cancer is malignant. But it is 
not inherently improbable that all tumours can 
be affected by the degree of stress from which 
the patient is suffering. 

‘It has indeed been suggested,” the Medical Re- 
search Council admits, ‘that the fundamental 
cause may be some common factor underlying 
both the tendency to tobacco smoking and to the 
development of cancer . . . but no evidence has 
been produced in support of this hypothesis.’ 
This is hardly surprising, as the MRC has 
allotted no funds for such research. The tobacco 
companies may have hoped, when they put up a 
quarter of a million for research, that the MRC 
would sponsor work along these lines; but it does 
not take them seriously. 

Nobody would argue that current research 
along mechanismic lines should be abandoned; 
the stress theory of disease itself does not pre- 
clude the existence of cancer-producing agents 
—any more than it precludes the existence of 
spirochetes. But in view of the failure to estab- 
lish a causal relationship, is it unreasonable to 


suggest that some small part of the money avail- 
able should be put to research on whether cancer 
is related to stress; and whether, if it is, any suit- 
able therapy can be found? 

It can, of course, be contended that to be on 
the safe side a campaign against smoking ought 
still to be waged. And indeed those of us who 
do not smoke will be delighted if it means that 
smoking in its capacity as a public nuisance, in 
public places, is restricted. But it should not be 
forgotten that worry is not merely a symptom of 
stress; it induces stress, by rendering its victims 
less capable of coping with their difficulties. Just 
as worried men tend to become accident-prone 
because their attention is distracted, so worried 
men appear to become illness-prone, because the 
smooth functioning of the mind-body mechan- 
ism is disturbed. For this reason it will be unwise 
to rely on fear as a deterrent. If heavy smoking 
is a symptom of stress, the best way to deal with 
it is not to remove the symptom but to try to 
find how the stresses arise. This is not going to 
be easy; but all the more reason why research 
should turn its attention as soon as possible to 
investigating the whole complex problem. 


Breaking Down the Fences 


By A. D. C. PETERSON 


HE educational air today is loud with shocked 
discovery. 

‘Did you know that in Chinese universities 
the proportion of scientists and technologists is 
nine times greater than in ours?’ 

‘In some grammar schools boys in the Science 
Sixth spend 90 per cent. of their working time 
on Physics and Maths alone.’ 

‘In some public schools the best boys become 
Classical specialists at the age of fourteen and 
never even enter a lab.’ 

Something has got to be done, and dons, head- 
masters and officials are meeting all over the 
country to discuss what. It would be as well to 
disentangle, first, and arrange in some order of 
priority, the things we want to do something 
about. 

The first and surely the most urgent is the 
need for a greatly increased production of 
technologists. The unanimity of our national 
leaders on this point should be enough to 
convince the educationists. The other two, the 
over-specialisation of our ‘Science Sixths’ and 
the scientific illiteracy of our ‘Arts Sixths,’ are 
important, but they cannot be described, as the 
first has been, in terms of a national crisis. Yet 
in looking for an answer many people tend to 
get the relative importance of the three confused. 

This is not entirely surprising, since they are 
in fact inter-related, but it would be fatal if we 
concentrated on over-specialisation in the Science 
Sixth—which is a hardy perennial and a 
pleasant source of indignation—to the neglect 
of the newer and more important problems. 
The general conclusion reached by two recent 
educational conferences, for instance, is that 
two-fifths of a boy’s time in the Sixth Form 
should be devoted to ‘General Studies’ and to 
activities outside his specialisation. We need to 


ask how far that is going to contribute to 
the production of more and _ better-educated 
scientists and technologists. 

Clearly that can only be effected if the plans 
for a rapid expansion of higher technological 
education, outlined in the White Paper, are, 
successfully implemented. Such a physical expan- 
sion, however, demands immediately many more 
Science teachers in training, and almost im- 
mediately many more Science students. Yet we 
are already seriously short of Science teachers 
in the schools, and, according to Sir Alexander 
Todd, we are not likely to get many more from 
the Science Faculties. Moreover, nearly every 
boy in the Science Sixth at school who is capable 
of profiting from higher technological training 
is already going on to it. Where then are the 
additional teachers and students to come from? 
Only, it would seem, from those who are at 
present going into the Arts Sixths and the Arts 
Faculties at universities. 

This is where the inter-relation of the three 
problems becomes clear. We are short of Science 
teachers because most boys who have any gift 
or vocation for teaching go into the Arts Sixth 
at school. They do so because teaching is an Art 
and because they are interested in people; and, 
under our present system, entry to the Science 
Sixth at school too often means an early and 
complete abandonment of any formal education 
in literature or the social studies. Is the new 
resolution about General Studies intended to 
provide enough mitigation of the rigid Science 
course to attract some of these potential 
teachers from the Arts Sixth to the Science? Or 
is it just the latest move in the unending war 
against ‘over-specialisation’? Whichever it is, 
it will have to be backed by some stronger 
sanctions than a recommendation if it is to make 
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any difference. The Ministry of Education has 
been ‘recommending’ for years that one-third of 
a boy’s time should be spent on work outside 
his specialisation; and to increase an unobserved 
one-third to an unobserved two-fifths is no 
solution to anything. 

Whether it would have the desired effect of 
expanding the Science Sixth at the cost of the 
Arts—if this is the desired effect—depends on 
what General Studies on this scale would turn 
Out to be in practice. We are told that they can be 
grouped under such headings as Religion and 
Philosophy, Language, Science, the Arts and 
so forth; but this tells us nothing, since these are 
in fact the same headings as embrace the 
various existing departments of the specialised 
curriculum. The difference must lie, therefore, 
in the approach. Physics or French become 
General Studies when they are approached in 
a certain way. There is a clear danger that this 
way will be a generalised, superficial, snippety 
way: and if this should be so, it is doubtful 
whether it will provide sufficient attraction to 
draw the present Arts student over to the Science 
side; or, indeed, whether it will further real 
education. 

The alternative solution is surely to abandon, 
not our tradition of specialisation, but our 
present eccentric division into ‘sides.’ Instead of 
a boy devoting one-fifth of his time each to 
Physics, Chemistry and Maths and then two- 
fifths to General Studies, let him devote three- 
tenths each to Physics, Maths and History or 
Chemistry, Latin and Greek, with the remaining 
tenth left for Religion and Philosophy. It is, after 





all, the attitude of mind, the type of judgment 
made, the nature of the discipline, which matters 
in providing a general education, not the factual 
knowledge acquired. Such a course, if the 
subjects from different disciplines were properly 
taught, would be truly general. It would exercise 
the different faculties of man’s nature and break 
down the unnatural barrier between the 
Sciences and the Arts in a way that no course of 
General Studies, which boys would too often 
regard as a ‘cultural extra,’ could hope to. More- 
over, it would save the young from having to 
decide at fifteen or earlier which side of the 
world they were going to neglect: and it 
would mean that our potential teachers at least 
reached the university without having abandoned 
the possibility of teaching Science. 

One of the disappointments about the other- 
wise admirable proposal for a mixed Science 
and Arts Tripos at Cambridge is that it would 
do nothing to increase the provision either of 
scientists or of science teachers. That is, of 
course, not its purpose; nor could it be on the 
assumption that those taking it would have 
studied no Science in the Sixth Form at school. If, 
however, they had carried Physics to Advanced 
Level at school and then took the mixed Tripos 
they might become very valuable and stimulating 
teachers of Science in secondary schools. 








This suggestion, which attempts to solve all 
these problems, is sometimes condemned as 
‘Compelling the boy to study unwillingly one 
subject “over the fence.”” The very phrase 
betrays the assumption. There should be no fence. 
Outside England there is no fence, and the one 
here is one that we have erected. It is simply not 
true that most boys starting on their Sixth Form 
career are interested solely in Arts subjects or 
solely in Science; it is often pain and grief to 


Consuming Interest 
By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Dear Sir (the invitation read), 
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them to sacrifice one or the other entirely; and 
those who do believe themselves to have such 
narrow, limited minds are the products of our 
own propaganda. They enlist under the banner 
of Science or Arts with as much prejudice and 
as little justification as the tow-path crowd on 
Boat Race day enlist for Oxford or Cambridge. 
It is time, in the national interest and their own 
interest, that they were deprived of the op- 
portunity to take sides. 





I have the honour to request the pleasure of your company at the VIth International Con- 
vention of the Press, which will be held in Riccione in June: the aim of the Convention is to 
make an analysis of outstanding problems of tourism at the present time, 


HAD never heard of the International Con- 
| Rican of the Press; nor, for that matter, of 
Riccione. But it sounded a pleasant idea to find 
out how Italy, which I last went to three years 
ago, was surviving the impact of mass tourism. 
I don’t propose to discuss the work of the Con- 
vention; but as I knew that many of you would 
be taking holidays in Italy this (or next) summer, 
I jotted down a few impressions as the week went 
by; and I hope some of them may come in useful. 

~ 
Monday and Tuesday (the agenda ran): 

Arrival, assignment to accommodation and short 

vacation of Convention members (would that 

all conventions did the same). 

My own arrival was by train. A word of warn- 
ing to any of you who contemplate train travel: 
shun the rapido. It is fast, yes; but it is expen- 
sive (First, plus surcharge) and damnably un- 
comfortable. The seats, facing each other, were 
only eighteen inches apart! 

By a stroke of luck I had been booked into 
a hotel which, I was to find, had only one fail- 
ing: a television set in the lounge. Apart from 
its other merits, good service, cleanness and ex- 
cellent food, it had what has always struck me as 
the first essential for a hotel in Italy: it was on 
the town’s outskirts. Never make the mistake 
of accepting friends’ recommendation of a 
town (or, worse, a fishing village): always go 
to a particular hotel. Italian towns are vil- 
lainous to stay in, but even the worst tourist traps, 
like Sorrento or Positano, may have a pleasant 
hotel on the fringes. 

Riccione is a tourist trap—but not the worst. 
It is new (having been almost destroyed in the 
war); and though little more than a glorified 
holiday camp, it has a fine old beach, one of the 
best and certainly the cleanest I have come across 
in Italy (where beaches so often retain the 
detritus of generations). The only snag is you 
have to wade halfway to Yugoslavia (Riccione 
is on the Adriatic, about one hundred miles south 
of Venice) to get out of your depth. And as a 
centre for visiting other places, we were soon 
to find, it is admirable. 
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Wednesday: Departure for tour of province, 
7.30 a.m. 


The only two delegates who failed to appear 
at 7.30 were, I regret to say, the two who were 





London-based. I had arranged to be called, as 
I thought: what I had forgotten, and what is 
worth remembering, is that the Italians resemble 
the Irish in their anxiety to please the visitor; so 
they will give the impression of having understood 
when they have not understood. It saves a great 
deal of irritation if you assume when a porter 
says ‘yes’ that he is signifying he agrees with 
you: not that he knows what you have said. 

I do not propose to discuss the sights of the 
province; but among other places, during the 
Convention, we were taken to Forli, Urbino, 
Ravenna and San Leo; and day tours were 
going out from Riccione to Florence, Assisi and 
Venice, not to mention San Marino, despised 
locally as a nonsense. It is absurd to sneer at 
such tours: it is an excellent plan in the early 
stages of a holiday (to avoid sunburn, apart from 
anything else) to get an idea of the vicinity by 
a quick circuit; you can see enough to know 
what you want to see again. 

Of course, a car is better; but I cannot honestly 
pretend that driving a car in Italy is any pleasure. 
The roads are full of lorries of a larger average 
size than you see here, most of them towing 
trailers as large as themselves, at a speed on the 
flat just too fast to encourage overtaking, drop- 
ping to fifteen m.p.h. on twisty roads where over- 
taking is difficult and to five m.p.h. on hills where 
overtaking is impossible. And Italians, though 
skilful, are almost as inconsiderate drivers as 
Belgians. 

” 


Thursday: morning, Convention; 1.30 p.m., 
Official Luncheon. 

British visitors would be saved much discom- 
fort if we realised that pasta, in its various 
forms, spaghetti, ravioli and so on, is not a 
course: it is an aperitif. We drink cocktails here 
to stimulate our digestive juices, to give ourselves 
the illusion that we are hungry enough to enjoy 
a meal: the Italian eats pasta to ensure that his 
hunger is sufficiently appeased to enjoy a meal. 
It is as well, before accepting a huge mound of 
spaghetti, to realise this. 

At the official luncheon, the antipasti alone 
were a banquet: lobsters, whole mackerel, cray- 
fish were heaped on to our plates. They then 
took us in to the meal proper, beginning with 
pasta, followed by zuppa di pesce, meat 4ruit 
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salad, cheese and fruit. And this is not abnormal 
—though the trencherwork in Bologna district, 
which for gastronomic purposes may be said to 
include that part of the Adriatic coast, is ad- 
mittedly outstanding. 
+ 
Friday: morning, Convention; afternoon, 
beach. 

Visitors going to Italy for the first time are 
still often under the impression that all wine 
in this kind of a bottle is Chianti. Italian 
waiters have consequently come to assume 
that the British only want Chianti; they 
serve it as a matter of course. But Chianti 
is a regional wine, and the wines of other regions 
may be as good (and cheaper), wherever you are— 
Sangiovese, for example, in Riccione. 

I happen to like Italian wine cooled. The ex- 
cellent maitre dhétel did not approve; nor, | 
should imagine, did he like the idea of his good 
wine being tempered with mineral water. But on 
a hot day, wine mixed with Recoaro is 
pleasanter, to my way of thinking, than the two 
taken separately; you can seize a moment when 
the maitre d'hétel is not looking. 

Cocktails everywhere in Italy are ridiculously 
expensive (you can buy three litres of wine for 
the price of one cocktail). Straight Martini or 
Cinzano is the obvious solution; iced, with soda, 
in hot weather—unless you prefer Campari 
‘bitter, or the tart Punt e Mes: not me. 

Italian hotels and cafés are under the impres- 
sion that no visitor will touch Italian beer—the 
only time I was even offered the choice, it was 
‘Will you have Italian or good beer?’ If you do 
not specify, you get imported lager at anything 
up to four shillings a bottle. Yet Italian beers 
are reasonable; and they cost only a shilling or 
so—less if you take them at the counter. Every- 
thing, incidentally, costs less that way, sometimes 








very much less. And it is usually very much 
cheaper to do your drinking in a café, whether 
at the counter or sitting down, than at your hotel. 
If you buy retail, of course, it is cheapest of all. 
A litre of wine in Riccione can be bought for little 
more than a shilling; the same wine may run 
you into twelve shillings in a hotel. 


* 
Saturday: morning, Convention; 1.30 p.m., 
Typical seafood luncheon. 

In Riccione (and probably elsewhere) there 
is a tendency to regard seafood as for special 
occasions. You give notice to your hotel that 
you are going to, be out and visit a harbourside 
restaurant (or go there late at night for supper). 
At my own hotel my only quarrel with the cuisine 
was that we too rarely had seafood: sole, once, 
and once some class of a cod, but none of the 
curious declicacies that the word ‘seafood’ con- 





STRIX 
is in Russia and will resume his articles on his 
return. 











spread, which consisted of 


Sea-fruit cocktail 
Spaghetti with shellfish 
Sole on the bone 
Scampi 
—in that order. The scampi were skewered and 
grilled over charcoal: when you have had them 
that way the much be-battered prawns you get 
here are apt to lose their attraction. 
os 
Sunday: Departure. 

Have I stressed what an excellent place Italy 
still can be for a holiday? If I have listed the 
snags, it is only to avoid unnecessary bother or 
irritation. And I should also say that you are 
unlikely to enjoy Italy (I am, of course, writing 
for those of you who do not know the country) 
if you dislike Germans or noise. 

The German contingent to the Convention 
were extremely pleasant, but even they had to 
admit that the capacity of some of their country- 
men to get stupefied drunk by numbers every 
other night is tiresome. Riccione is big enough 
to absorb them, but in small Italian villages the 
throngs of German tourists are often over- 
whelming. And it is disconcerting to realise that 





AM much interested in the resentment of edu- 
| Fad people against people who appear on 
television. I can understand resentment against 
the medium, and, indeed, have no television set 
myself (nor for that matter a steam radio). One 
can say that the screen is too small, the images 
too blurred and too often interrupted, the pic- 
torial and dramatic possibilities still too em- 
bryonic to be taken seriously, but that does not 
explain the contempt expressed for television 
stars. For instance, last week Lord Attlee, who 
is the epitome of justice and impartiality as well 
as, to me, the most lovable of public figures, in 
reviewing a book by Mr. A. J. P. Taylor, said 
that he was ‘the well-known television star’ and 
that the book was written ‘in his other capacity 
as an historian.’ I know, too, of distinguished 
Oxford Dons who would rather be seen dead 
than on television. The attitude is if you have 
to resort to appearing on television you cannot 
have any real integrity. The implication from 
that is that Sir Mortimer Wheeler can’t be as 
good an archeologist as Sir X Y who is histri- 
onically dull, and so on through all the professions 
and arts. Let us admit that this criticism is not 
prompted by envy. Indeed, it generally comes 
from people with assured incomes who are able 
to meet their commitments without seeking the 
outside aid of popular recognition. The mistake 
critics of television performers make is that they 
think that appearing on television is a full-time 
job. But the truth is that it is no more trouble 
to go on to one of these conversation programmes 
than it is to go out to dinner. It is even less 
troublesome than some dinner parties | have 
known, Mr. Taylor, whatever the merits or de- 
merits of his book, cannot have had his work 





jures up. So I enjoyed all the more this final 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 
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foreigner=German: that the curious language a 
shopkeeper is trying to make you understand is 
not an Italian dialect, but German with an 
Italian accent. In Riccione, even the public 
notices (such as fare increases in buses) are 
printed in German. 

The best of urban Italian hotels can be made 
intolerable by noise; and even in my compara- 
tively quiet hotel in Riccione the sound of the 
exhausts and the hooters of motor-cycles, buses 
and lorries was rarely stilled. To an Italian, his 
exhaust is his speed substitute, which enables him 
to feel he is in the Mille Miglia; and his hooter 
expresses his mood. The din is formidable. 

Otherwise, Italy remains delightful—provided, 
as I again must stress, you pick your hotel with 
care. And it is not expensive. According to what 
type of hotel you stay in, naturally, it can be 
anything from a pound a day to five pounds a 
day, basic pension rates, which you can decide in 
advance according to your taste and your pocket. 
But sundries are cheap. Unless memory deceives 
me, the cost of living has risen surprisingly little 
since the war; you are much less likely to go 
back to some favoured spot and find everything 
has been bumped up 20 per cent. than you are in 
France or in Spain. 





as an historian seriously impaired by going on 
television, and the same goes for any other writer, 
painter or professor. 


CHAIN STORE 


Very good news on the chain-store front comes 
from Chichester and Currys Limited, the bicycle 
and wireless firm. This firm has acquired 73 
North Street, an eighteenth-century shop build- 
ing which was part of the setting of the adjoin- 
ing Council Chamber and Assembly Room. 
Through the co-operation of Chichester City 
Council and Currys’s architect a design has been 
produced which retains the Georgian upper stage 
and four out of five of the fluted columns below 
and sets back the shop window three feet. Not 
only have Currys thus preserved a listed 
eighteenth-century building, but they have also 
consented to use Trajan lettering on the board 
above the shop which will be in keeping with the 
building. The Georgian Group have sent Currys 
a letter of congratulation. This firm has branches 
all over England. May we expect still more con- 
sideration from other chain stores? Perhaps one 
day even ‘Dorothy Perkins’ will see the light. 


THE OPEN ROAD 


If it is true that the big firms are spending 
so much money on commercial television that 
they are withdrawing their advertisements from 
periodicals and newspapers, perhaps they will 
also consider withdrawing their advertisements 
from hoardings and ‘advertising stations’ which 
do even less good to the community than periodi- 
cals and newspapers. 
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THE BBC’S RUSSIAN SERVICE 


Sir.—Pharos’s note on my letter concerning the BBC 
Russian broadcasts makes it clear that he is not 
acquainted at first hand with the content of these 
broadcasts. It now appears that when Pharos first 
accused the BBC of ‘avoiding broadcasting’ the 
Khrushchev speech, he meant that the text should 
have been broadcast in toto. To have done so would 
have been a waste of time. since it was known by 
experts on Russian affairs that the text had been 
widely circulated in the Soviet Union as an act of 
Soviet policy, and had been read out and discussed 
at political meetings throughout the country before 
it became known in the West. It was therefore our 
view that the best effect could be gained by re- 
capitulating the essential passages and drawing the 
relevant conclusions from them. (To have quoted 
the text in full would have occupied all the BBC’s 
Russian transmissions for some twelve days.) 

When in my letter I gave a wordage of 30,000, this 
referred to original output. If repeats are taken into 
account, the total wordage amounts to approxi- 
mately 120,000. 

In the light of the specific quotations and facts 
which I gave in my letter and which Pharos describes 
as a ‘cloud of generalisations, Pharos has now 
shifted his ground and admits that. on the issues of 
Khrushchev’s speech and the Hungarian revolution, 
our broadcasts did present the British view, irre- 
spective of whom it might offend. But he now implies 
that we did not do so in some other unspecified 
fields. I can only repeat my offer to him to come 
and find out what we really do broadcast. Until 
he has taken this step he really is not in a position 
to judge the matter. 

I may add that, as regards jamming, I also was 
referring to Iron Curtain countries. and not to Fin- 
land or Turkey, when I informed him that the 
Russian Service was not the only BBC Service for 
Eastern Europe on which jamming was suspended. 

Please forgive me if, finally, I draw your atten- 
tion to the following quotation: 

Gasquet’s least endearing characteristic was 
his refusal to correct his errors and his habit 
of reprinting statements which had been shown 
to be false. 

It appeared in your issue of June 28 over the signa- 
ture of Pharos.—Yours faithfully, 
A. EARLEY 
Chief Publicity Officer, Europe 
The British Broadcasting Corporation 


{Pharos writes: ‘If | am shown to be wrong 
on any point, I will cheerfully withdraw. It does 
not look as if I shall be. And it is Mr. Earley, not I, 
whose tactics are reprehensible. He denies my right 





to comment unless I fulfil impossible conditions; 
he misrepresents what I said; and, on the jamming 
issue, he seems to be doing something worse than 
quibbling. The Polish and Hungarian revolutions 
destroyed local jamming of the relevant BBC broad- 
casts, by force majeure. The Soviet authorities re- 
stored jamming of these programmes with all speed. 
I repeat: of the BBC Services ‘to Soviet-controlled 
Europe it was only the Russian Service that the 
Soviet authorities exempted from jamming. If this 
is all he was referring to, Mr. Earley’s way of putting 
it—twice—is a combination of suggestio falsi and 
suppressio veri as disingenuous as anything Coulton 
found in Gasquet. 

‘Mr. Earley continues to refute propositions I did 
not put forward. But he has finally understood that 
when I said that the BBC Russian Service had not 
broadcast Khrushchev’s secret speech I meant that 
it had not broadcast Khrushchev’s secret speech. 
The “political meetings” which he sanguinely speaks 
of as having discussed it in the USSR were actually 
confidential sessions of certain party organisations 
—a tiny minority of the BBC’s potential audience. 
This was a document which was of such interest 
even in this country that a great Sunday newspaper 
thought it worth while dropping almost everything 
else rather than miss a word. Other Western Ser- 
vices took the natural view that the Russians, too, 
would prefer to devote their furtive and dangerous 
listening time to hearing this most striking of all 
political testaments, and do without other pabulum 
for a bit. 

‘I have not shifted my ground at all. Mr. Earley 
has tried to shift it for me. I said that the BBC 
Russian programme rarely broadcast anything 
irritating to Soviet susceptibilities, and then said that 
major crises, like the Hungarian revolution, were 
just those rare occasions, I did not say, as Mr. Earley 
makes me, that even these broadcasts “presented the 
British view.” but that, exceptionally. they could 
hardly avoid giving _a “minimum presentation of 
British views.” Mr. Earley’s quotations in his first 
letter, for that matter, were not particularly forceful 
(nor particularly British—most of them might 
equally well have been composed by Gomulka). 

‘Free comment in this country would be effectively 
stifled if we all had to fulfil Mr. Earley’s conditions. 


I do not believe that everyone who _ publicly 
criticises (or praises) the Third Programme, say. 


would be required to prove that he had read or 
listened to its year-long millions of words. In any 
case the notion that the interested official party's 
interpretations of its own voluminous files must be 
accepted as fact is naive.—Editor, Spectator.]} 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Earley has a most unenviable task in de- 
fending the BBC's Russian Service. It has long been 
notorious among Russian experts, Sovietologists, etc.. 
as far too sympathetic to the Soviet Union; and as 
representing not at all the British point of view, as he 
claims, but an esoteric Right-wing Marxist point of 
view which while being quite definitely opposed to 
that held in the Kremlin has almost nothing in com- 
mon with any part of the British political spectrum 

Since the Russian Service has over a long period 
shown itself absolutely insensitive to private expostu- 
lation, and no prospects of improvement are visible. 
you, Sir, were very right to raise the matter publicly 
May I ask Mr. Earley: 

1. He has published his extracts from the material 
broadcast on Khrushchev’s secret speech: may I 
have that material and publish mine? 

2. Will he permit me to summarise fairly for pub- 
lication the service’s broadcasts on the Poznan up- 
rising, side by side with what went out in the Polish 
language? 

3. May I see and publish extracts from the broad- 
casts on the East German revolt of June 17, 1953, and 
on the strikes in the slave camps of Vorkuta and 
Norilsk? 

4. How many times a year were the slave camps 
mentioned (a) before Stalin died; (b) before the secret 
speech was published in the US? 

5. When, if ever, have readings been given from 
Russian authors disapproved by the regime: e.g., 
Blok, Yessenin, Dostoievsky? 

6. Lenin’s Testament (praising Trotsky and con- 
demning Stalin) has been available to the service 
since many years before its foundation: when was it 
first broadcast? 

7. Is the rumour true that the outside expert called 
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in to discuss the absolutely crucial topic of Soviet- 
Yugoslay relations in 1956 was Mr. Zilliacus? What 
other politicians or political scientists have been 
called in since the war? 

To avoid misunderstanding, let me make it clear 
that I am not criticising other departments of the 
BBC generally or its European Service; nor the em- 
ployment of refugees in the BBC—rather the con- 
trary, they are more likely to retain their grasp of 
the fundamental human situation of their listeners 
than are British natives. Lastly, I refer only to the 
material produced by the Russian section itself, not 
to the centrally compiled news programmes, which, 
Heaven be praised, it is compelled to broadcast.— 
Yours faithfully, 

P. J. D. WILES 
New College, Oxford 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Earley shows a commendable zeal in his 
defence of his Corporation’s Russian Section. But I 
would suggest that the problem is too big to be 
treated as one of departmental prestige or bureau- 
cratic correctitude. 

The Government of the Soviet Union is our im- 
placable enemy. working without interruption to 
destroy this country and its liberties. The fact that it 
is not dropping bombs on British soil, and probably 
never will, does not in the slightest degree affect this 
basic truth. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union (Russians, 
Ukrainians and the others) are not our enemies. Their 
minds are certainly befogged by forty years’ subjec- 
tion to a stream of lies and hate. But in the last year 
there have been unmistakable signs not only of criti- 
cal thought but of political opposition, especially 
among the younger generations of the best educated 
social groups. This new factor provides Western 
policy with new opportunities, of which neither pub- 
lic opinion nor government policy has yet shown 
much awareness. With great respect to the no doubt 
brilliant individuals in the Russian Section of the 
BBC, I must admit to some doubt as to whether they 
have fully grasped this opportunity, or indeed whether 
the human and financial resources available to them 
could permit them to do so. 

May I put the following. from a much larger num- 
ber of questions that occur to me: 

(1) Does the BBC Russian Section address itself 
primarily to the peoples of the Soviet Union or to 
the Soviet Government? I would suggest that any 
attempt to induce, by radio broadcasting, in the 
minds of the Soviet rulers a mood of sweet reason- 
ableness is sheer waste of effort and of taxpayers’ 
money. Any attempt to make the content of the 
broadcasts so anodyne as to induce the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to stop jamming would be not merely folly 
but criminal folly. 

(2) What proportion of the time, devoted to sub- 
jects other than news bulletins, is spent on commen- 
tary on internal political and social problems of the 
Soviet Union? 

(3) To what extent does the BBC accept in its 
broadcasts Soviet terminology without criticism? For 
example, is the title “Labour Party’ translated into 
its Russian equivalent (rabochaya partiya, or partiva 
truda), or is the tendentious Soviet title (laburistskaya 
partiya) preferred. with its offensive and quite un- 
mistakable implication that the Labour Party is not 
a genuine working-class party? Again, do the BBC 
broadcasts admit, by implication, that what exists in 
the Soviet Union is ‘socialism’ (a hooray-word), and 
that what exists in Britain is ‘capitalism’ (a boo- 
word)? 

(4) How much time is devoted to serious discussion 
of real social forces in both countries, for instance 
to the emergence of new privileged strata in Soviet 
society; the comparison of the problems of managers 
in Soviet or British factories; or the degree of influ- 
ence exercised by workers in industry? These are 
subjects which do not need full-length ‘Third Pro- 
gramme’ lecture treatment: it would be perfectly 
possible to discuss them in five-minute talks if these 
were co-ordinated with each other. 

(5) How much time is devoted to interpretation of 
Russian history, and especially of the Russian revo- 
lutionary tradition? This is a truly explosive subject. 
The Soviet Government uses history as a political 








weapon: it can be made to boomerang against it. 
The truth of Russian history counts not in favour of 
the present regime, but against it. For example, how 
much time did the Russian Section devote to the 
fortieth anniversary (last March) of the February 
Revolution of 1917, the one great revolution made 
by the Russian people against oppression? 

(6) How much time does the BBC give for discus- 
sion of Soviet imperialism, both*in Eastern Europe 
and in Soviet Asia? What provision is made for 
broadcasts in languages of the Soviet Union other 
than Russian? There are about forty million Ukrain- 
ians in the Sovet Union, in a population of 200 
million—nearly as many as there are Frenchmen in 
France. When does the BBC intend to introduce 
broadcasts in Ukrainian? 

To suggest that optimum results may not have been 
achieved in all these respects is not intended as an 
insult to the BBC. To cover adequately all these 
fields—and many others of which your limitations of 
space forbid mention—would require a numerous 
and talented permanent editorial staff. One or two 
commentators, however technically brilliant, cannot 
handle all important themes. An editorial staff of this 
sort requires large funds, and determined efforts to 
look for suitable persons, and to ensure that their 
talents are used. All this requires much greater finan- 
cial support and intelligent interest from the Gov- 
ernment. Our leaders do not yet appear to have 
understood that politically adult broadcasts on a large 
scale to the peoples of the Soviet Union are as essen- 
tial a weapon of our defence as aircraft, ships or 
bombs. It is time that public opinion pressed them. 
By raising this topic, Sir, you are performing a public 
service, and the BBC, instead of touchily protesting. 
should be grateful to you.—Yours faithfully, 

H. SETON-WATSON 


8 Burghley Road, SW19 


TELEPHONE TAPPING 


Sir,—My telephone was, as Mr. Richards points out, 
tapped in 1954. On May 23 this year, some weeks 
before the question was publicly raised, I learned 
from a private source that Scotland Yard's Special 
Branch was still keeping a ‘routine’ watch on my 
line. My immediate complaint to the telephone 
authorities brought a courteous assurance that this 
was not being done with the knowledge and co- 
operation of the GPO. During the last three years | 
have found out that solicitors in criminal practice 
took it for granted that the Home Secretary will give 
permission for tapping in cases which the Director 
of Public Prosecutions is anxious enough to pursue. 
The legal profession has apparently been content to 
condone this practice until it was used against one of 
its own members.—Yours faithfully, 

PETER WILDEBLOOD 
30 St. Paul’s Road, Canonbury, N1 


MR. GREENWOOD’S UNION 


Sir,—Taper has so often been unkind to my col- 
leagues that my outspoken admiration for him has 
at times been in danger of being misunderstood. 
I am therefore glad that he has now been unkind 
to me too, 

One of his shots, however, has missed the target. 
‘For goodness’ sake,’ asks Taper, ‘what union does 
Mr. Greenwood, who sports one of the whitest 
collars in the House, belong to?’ 

The answer is that, apart from the time when 
I was in the Civil Service (and therefore debarred) 
and in the RAF, I have been a member of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union since 1936 
and am, indeed, a member of the union’s Parlia- 
mentary group. 

As time goes on my friend Taper will find that 
quite a lot of trade unionists wear white collars.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY GREENWOOD 
House of Commons, SW1 


POETRY AND SIDE-ISSUES 


Sir.—One of the nicest things about Dame Edith 
Sitwell is that she is a hard-hitting controversialist 
who is perfectly at home in the thick of a fight, 
giving as good as, or better than, she gets. And 
many of her admirers, like Mr. Stapleton, do her 








a bad turn when they get terribly sensitive even 
about mild remarks like my own. 

Coleridge laid down adequately (Biographia 
Literaria, p. 225, Everyman edition) the distinction 
between legitimate asperity in criticism and personal 
rudeness—in effect that the reviewer may be blunt 
about an author’s taste or talent but not impugn 
his motives. I was not in any way impugning Dame 
Edith’s ‘generosity and warmth’ in writing an en- 
thusiastic preface about a book she liked. What 
Mr. Stapleton, like others, does not seem to be able 
to see is that various opinions about Dame Edith’s 
views (and indeed talents) may be and are held. 
I mentioned Dame Edith’s one-time theory that Mr. 
Tom Driberg was the hope of Engltsh poetry to 
support the idea that her judgment is not infallible 
My source for this point is The Crest on the Silver, 
by Mr. Geoffrey Grigson (pp. 113-114), an eye- 
witness account of a lecture in which this claim 
was made, I wish Mr. Stapleton luck in his re- 
discovery of Mr. Driberg’s work.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT CONQUEST 
London, SW 


EVANS AND CHRISTIE 

Sir.—I was exceedingly careful in my introduction 
to the Trials of Evans and Christie to sort out facts 
from suppositions, When a Home Office pathologist 
tells me that there was no smell from the bodies of 
Mrs. Evans and Geraldine in the wash-house, | 
accept it as a fact. It is quite irrelevant for a critic 
to say this fact ‘seems improbable.’ When those who 
had to open the wash-house door in 1949 in search 
of those bodies describe the condition of the door 
at that time as locking itself when pushed to, owing 
to worn mechanism, and as having to be levered 
open every time with a piece of iron kept handy 
for the purpose, I again accept it as a fact. I do 
not think that a critic should say that this fact 
‘is very unlikely.’ 

The Roman Catholic priest who saw Evans in 
prison is the only person who knows whether Evans 
made a Sacramental confession or not and the only 
person who will ever know what was said in that 
confession. I have said in my introduction that it 
is impossible that the priest in question should have 
told a journalist in an interview that Evans ‘did not 
confess to either murder when making a full con- 
fession of his sins before execution,’ for the very 
fact of confession cannot be divulged by the con- 
fessor and the seal of the confessional is never 
broken, I am criticised for treating this as a matter 
of dogma. The criticism says, ‘This seems to extend 
the dogma of infallibility rather further down the 
hierarchy than Pius IX would have thought desir- 
able.’ But infallibility has nothing to do with the 
seal of the confessional, so there is no need to drag 
in Pio Nono. I am criticised for not having in- 
vestigated properly by getting in touch with the 
journalist concerned. Why should I? It would be 


impossible to learn anything from one who does’ 


not understand that over the matter of confession 
it is no good questioning a priest. The seal of the 
confessional is inviolable and absolute. The obliga- 
tion of secrecy binds the confessor against revela- 
tion, direct or indirect. Indeed, suppose that a 
priest were to hear in confession that he was going 
to be attacked on the way home, he could not even 
make use of his knowledge by altering his route 
on that account.—Yours faithfully, 

F. TENNYSON JESSE 
Pear Tree Cottage, 11 Melina Place, 

St. John’s Wood, NW8 


{lan Gilmour writes: ‘I said last week that Miss 
Tennyson Jesse appeared “to have relied rather un- 
critically upon official sources’—an impression 
which her letter does nothing to dispel. The police’s 
conduct of the Evans case is open to serious 
criticism, and without being indelicate one can say 
that their version of events must be treated with 
caution, I named some of the instances in which 
Miss Jesse’s unquestioning acceptance of the official 
view had probably led her astray. Miss Jesse dis- 
putes two of my examples. I repeat that it seems 
to me improbable that a body that had been dead 
for twenty-five days and on which there were 
numerous maggots did not smell. For obvious reasons 
I cannot put it much higher than that, but if Miss 
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Jesse will consult a pathologist not employed by the 
Home Office she will find that I am certainly not 
overstating the case. Nor do I think Miss Jesse is 
right about the door. Christie had no motive whatever 
for lying on this point, and according to him the door 
“could be opened and shut by turning the handle but 
could not be locked.” When Miss Jesse wrote down 
what the police had told her, she should at least have 
mentioned what Christie had to say on the subject. 
‘As I pointed out last week, there is nothing par- 
ticularly secret about the fact of a confession. What is 
said at confession is quite a different thing. Everybody 
knows about the seal of the confessional; the question 
here is not whether a priest should reveal what is said 
at confession but whether a particular one did. (He 
has denied having done so.) The question is one of 
fact, not of dogma. and to attempt to dispose of it 
by such a remxk as “the seal of the confessional 
is inviolable and absolute” is merely frivolous. Miss 
Jesse’s last sentence conjures up visions of angels 
dancing on the points of needles, but | cannot myself 
see that if in the circumstances outlined by Miss 
Jesse a priest did ‘alter his route’ he would be 
divulging anything said in the confessional. Miss 
Jesse seems to postulate in her exemplary priest an 
extreme attack of schizophrenia. —Editor, Spectator.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SECRECY 
Sir,—Mr. Betjeman, right though he may be in his 
strictures on local authorities for secrecy about their 
affairs, should not forget that the provincial press 
has been fighting this battle for many years. It is 
due largely to the efforts of individual editors of 
local newspapers that many councils have been 
persuaded to open their committee meetings to the 
press and/or issue their committee minutes in ad- 
vance of the statutory confirming (or otherwise) 
meeting for publication and comment. It is publicity 
in the local paper that is the greatest safeguard 
against secrecy in local government (and elsewhere 
for that matter, e.g. magistrates’ court hearings) and 
Mr. Betjeman and his colleagues should lend their 
efforts to bringing the new Admission of the Press 
Bill before Parliament.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK STANIFORTH 
Shields Gazette, South Shields 


THE LIBERAL PARTY 

Sir,—Not only is Taper far from impartial where 
the Liberal Party is concerned, but he is also in- 
accurate, I thought a good journalist’s first maxim 
was to check his facts. Had he done so, he would 
have found that the Liberal Party Council first asked 
the Government to postpone H-bomb tests at its 
February meeting (February 9). 

The party assembly, which met in September last 
year, also made the same request, so that the sug- 
gestion that Liberals only raised this matter to in- 
fluence the North Dorset by-election is sheer 
nonsense—like the rest of his remarks about the 
Liberal Party. —Yours faithfully, 

H. F. P. HARRIS 
General Director 
Liberal Party Organisation, 58 Victoria Street, SW1 

[This letter is referred to in “Westminster Com- 

mentary. —Editor, Spectator.] 
* 


Sir,—I am reluctant to challenge Taper on the ques- 
tion of the Liberal vote when the poor chap’s maths 
are clearly not what they were, but his last two 
comments on the subject really will not do. Since 
the beginning of 1954, Liberal candidates have 
fought eleven by-elections, all but one in opposition 
to both Conservative and Labour candidates, The 
exception was Carmarthen, where the Liberal Asso- 
ciation was (whether rightly or wrongly) suspected 
of collusion with the Conservatives, and where the 
Liberal vote consequently fell. In every other con- 
test the Liberal candidate could be clearly seen to 
be opposed to both Conservatives and Labour, and 
in every case the percentage of Liberal votes rose, 
and either the Conservative or the Labour per- 
centage (sometimes both) fell. This consistent three- 
and-a-half-year record seems to be the sort of thing 
which a political commentator might reasonably be 
expected to notice. 

Two excuses are, of course, normally used by 
those who dislike this trend. The first is that freak 
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Portrait of 
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...with ABBEY NATIONAL 


naturally ! 


plays hard, but he has the gift of being able to relax as well. For 
very good reasons too: He’s made his mark in his profession... 
his future seems assured, and is afl the brighter because he invests 
a good proportion of his savings 
in Abbey National. 


A SAFETY-FIRST 


Abbey National yields him 33 per INVESTMENT 
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cent with income tax paid by the - 
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Society. This is equal to £6.1.9 INCOME TAX PAID 


BY THE SOCIETY 
This is equivalent to 


at the standard rate—a good £6 | 9 
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return by any test. Remember, too, 


per cent where income tax is paid 


per cent where Income 
Tax is paid at the 
Standard Rate 
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ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 


any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 
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A national institution with assets of 
£258,000,000 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom: 
see local directory for address of nearest office 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON - N.W.1. Tel : WELbeck 8282 
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GOING ABROAD? 


Make it the rest 
you owe 
yourself 


Take your journey by sea, even if it 
is only that part after your business 
is done. You'll say you can’t afford 
the time. But if you’re important 
to your organisation, youare bound 
to need a good rest. 

You may have to go to Sydney 
or Auckland, to San Francisco or 
Vancouver. You even may have 
time for a short break in Honolulu 
—and to all these places you can 
travel in the large, very comfort- 
able ships of the Orient Line. 

Back home again, refreshed and 
fit, you will be thankful you 
travelled in an Orient liner. 


i? agppegiec 


ORIENT LI 


ENGLAND AUSTRALIA NEW ZEALAND CANADA USA 


Chief Passenger Office 

26-27 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W.1 TRA 7141 

City Passenger Office 

9-11 Billiter Square, London, E.C.3 ROYal) 5678 
or your local Travel Agent 





Independent candidates also do well, and that there 
is therefore no specifically Liberal gain. But In- 
dependents do well only in the absence of a Liberal; 
when they oppose a Liberal (as in West Waltham- 
stow and North Dorset), they do very badly. The 
conclusion seems to be that many people want to 
vote Liberal and do so whenever they get the 
chance, but that in the absence of a Liberal candi- 
date they will go to any lengths to avoid voting 
Conservative or Labour. The second excuse (the 
one used, not very skilfully, by Taper on June 21) 
is a plea of ‘special circumstances’ in each case. 
Surely, however, ten sets of special circumstances, 
all working one way, strain the imagination just a 
little? And are Conservatives and Socialists really 
wise to plead the superior quality of Liberal candi- 
dates every time?—Yours faithfully, 

A. D. DEYERMOND 
25 Rodborough Road, Golders Green, NW11 


FRESH FOOD 

Str,—Is Mr. Wace aware that registered egg pro- 
ducers may only sell eggs at the farm gate to persons 
for consumption in their own household? Before 
selling eggs to local shops, hotels, etc., registered pro- 
ducers must obtain a licence from the British Egg 
Marketing Board and mark all eggs with a capital 
*B’ which suggests that the eggs are second grade 
and is hardly likely to promote demand. 

Milk growers must obtain a producer/retailer’s 
licence from the Milk Marketing Board in order to 
sell fresh milk and pay a levy on all retail sales, 
which at the moment is fixed at 53d. per gallon, to 
the Board.—Yours faithfully, 

JACK MERRICKS 
Little Ashes, Icklesham, Winchelsea, Sussex 


NOT SO GOOD NEWS 


Sir,—On the strength of the introduction of a diesel 
service between Banbury and Bletchley, Mr. Betje- 
man remarks that ‘the British Transport Commission 
seems at last to be realising the value of secondary 
lines.’ By a nice touch of irony, the Oxford Times 
announced on the same day that the train service 
from Watlington to Princes Risborough was to close 
on July 1. As the paper observes, this ‘runs through 
some of the most beautiful Oxford scenery.’ Per- 
haps it is the beautiful scenery which accounts for 
the fact that the passenger service only is being 
closed, with four halts; three stations will still deal 
with parcels.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN GILLARD WATSON 
5 East Street, Osney, Oxford 


ELEVEN PLUS 
Sir,—The impressions of the eleven plus examination 
by ‘Grammar School Master’ are as accurate as they 
are vivid. Nobody has ever satisfactorily explained 
why children taking the examination have to sit in 
an unfamiliar classroom, beside unfamiliar neigh- 
bours, presided over by an unfamiliar teacher. It is 
hard to avoid the impression that authorities silently 
suspect that an examination tackled on home ground 
would create cheating to which (heaven forbid) the 
primary school teacher might even become a party. 

Your contributor did his best to remove tension, 
but it never occurred to him to remove his gown 
although he admits that ‘it is probably the first time 
that they have ever seen anyone wearing one.’ But 
then it was January and perhaps he felt cold —Yours 
faithfully, 

CYRIL GOLDSTEIN 

8 Upper Churchtown Road, Dublin 


Contemporary Arts 


Un-balance Sheet 


One of the obvious signatures of 
that progress ip the arts which is a 
phenomenon of the postwar decade 
is the ‘ever-open-door’ policy at 
Covent Garden. At one time opera 
and ballet were exotic offerings oc- 
cupying brief spring and summer 
seasons, each of a few weeks’ dura- 
tion. Now, Govent Garden's doors are scarcely 
closed between New Year’s Day and the next New 
Year’s Eve. When the home companies vanish 
for holiday, or tour to appease the appetites of 
provincial audiences, foreign groups of similar 
weight and repute appear in their stead. This is 
one of the few years since 1946 in which no 
visiting ballet company will be seen in the 
theatre. Opera will be the order of the day (apart 
from the ballet’s August fortnight) from now to 
1958. 

The ballet season just ended was marked by 
a series of happenings unlike the crises, climaxes 
and thrills that have punctuated the other post- 
war seasons. The forced cancellation of the 
Moscow visit last November (in exchange for the 
October visit of the Bolshoi Theatre Ballet) 
meant that the company reappeared at Covent 
Garden during November and proceeded be- 
tween then and late June to give there about 120 
performances—roughly, about three times as 
many as would be appropriate if a certain 
standard of creative and performing quality were 
meant to be maintained. Dancers are not 
(despite the illusion to the contrary that some 
of them present) performing mechanisms which 
can be kept going indefinitely if suitably fuelled 
and oiled. 

Inside this period visits were paid to Dublin 





and New York; an experimental three-act ballet 
and a Fokine revival were staged at considerable 
cost in money, ingenuity and good intentions— 
an expenditure which the artistic results have not 
justified. Two of the five female dancers next in 
rank to Margot Fonteyn decided to deprive the 
company of their services during this period; the 
big-scale creation of Ondine, promised over a 
year ago, failed to materialise. These oddities and 
(possible) disappointments could, however, all be 
overlooked when the really big news event of 
the season broke a few weeks ago. This was, in 
fact, a double blow to the hitherto existing struc- 
ture of large-scale English ballet; its first phase 
the announcement of the granting of a Royal 
Charter, its second the carrying out of certain 
powers implicit in the charter, namely the 
obliteration of the second company based on 
Sadler’s Wells Theatre. This process will take a 
little time, but will be effected within a few 
months, by when the dancers (and possibly some 
of the ballets) will have become incorporated 
into the Covent Garden group. 

The supposed reason for thus wiping out of 
existence an organisation (which, like all other 
healthy theatre groups, had a life and a sort of 
validity of its own) serving several useful ends 
has been a financial one. Opera at Sadler’s Wells 
sells better than does ballet, and the junior com- 
pany’s tours have cost a lot of money and ex- 
pended a. good deal of artistic goodwill; the 
solution might have been to persuade the Arts 
Council to put up more money (a laughable con- 
tingency in view of the fact that, ultimately, 
someone in the Treasury would have suggested 
a tit-for-tat through a scaling-down of the ad- 
ministration and the necessity of a White Paper 
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giving some details of the expenditure on the 
company in the past eleven years). What hasn’t yet 
occurred to anyone in a high position is the fact 
that the absolute raison d’étre of the existence 
of Sadler's Wells Theatre has been half betrayed. 
Lilian Baylis opened the theatre to provide a 
North-of-the-Thames counterpart to the Old Vic 
—a place providing good quality theatrical fare 
at modest prices. With opera only as its offer- 
ing, the theatre can justify its existence (and its 
Arts Council grant) only if, in every particular, 
it provides operatic fare of a sort not possible 
or practicable at Covent Garden. 

All these curious developments in the fortunes 
of our largest balletic organisation might be re- 
garded by some as indicative of an odd state 
of balletic health in the metropolis. In fact, they 





will probably lead to a true revitalisation of the 
art of ballet, for the pitifully few other companies 
still existing have two clear fields open for - 
their operations from now on. They can skim 
what little cream there may be off the touring 
market, and they can, during their London ap- 
pearances, offer a challenging rivalry to the 
establishment—if they will dare (as they very 
probably will) to put on new, newish, experi- 
mental, or in any way different, ballets from the 
genres which comprise the Covent Garden reper- 
toire. One cannot be smoothly optimistic about 
this; the small companies have suffered from 
acute financial starvation of recent years and 
have only in the most limited way maintained 
their functions as, well, the closest thing we have 
to an avant-garde movement in contemporary 
ballet. 

A certain amount of speculation is astir con- 
cerning a possible ‘comeback’ of the male 
dancer; this is more of a hope than a con- 
tingency, for, despite the vast harvest that 
time, opportunity and artistic disappointment 
have recently garnered in the field of female 
dance talent, the appeal of ballet is still strongly 
based on the fascinations of the female anatomy 
as displayed in dance and mime. Male dancing 
would have to improve about 500 per cent. 
before there would be discernible a decline of 
interest in ballerinas. 

Certainly the ballerina-appeal is the strong 
selling line at the moment (witness Fonteyn’s 
fabulous success now in Australia); and it is un- 
doubtedly still the same selling point for the 
Royal Ballet’s five-months’ American tour— 
which, one now sees, is an essential function for 
1957, for how else except by this doliar-hunt 
can Covent Garden put back in the joint cash- 
box the £60,000 spent on The Trojans? 

A. V. COTON 


Glyndebourne 


Verdi’s Falstaff at Glyndebourne is not to be 
missed. A revival of Carl Ebert’s 1955 Edinburgh 
Festival production, there is very little smell of 
moth-balls hanging about it—which, since it is 
an opera made or marred by production and 
ensemble, is just as well; both are here (apart 
from the almost unproducible last scene) impec- 
cable. Geraint Evans is an outstandingly good 
Knight, full of joie de vivre and (strangely) 
dignity. He will certainly get even better when 
the marvellous but difficult monologue in the 
first act loses its terrors, and when the weather 
does not roast him slowly in his artificial fat. Of 
the women Oralia Dominguez as Quickly was an 
easy favourite but the rest were more than 
adequate. On the first night Gui and the Royal 
Philharmonic did not seem to be taking the score 
altogether in their stride, but that was no doubt 
the heat. 

H. F. 
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The play’s the thins... 


** Producing the thriller “DEAD ON NINE” was a very exciting 
experience for me. In addition to a perfect cast headed by Griffith 
Jones and Helen Cherry the play itself provided many wonderful 
opportunities for the really close, quick camerawork that is such an 


° °° , ° ° > 
essential part of television's power to grip an audience. 


CYRIL COKE (DIRECTOR) 


Did you know that Associated-Rediffusion had produced over 60 per cent of the plays that 


have appeared on ITV ? 
nd : Pe : ‘ ‘ , — ' 
Associated-Rediffusion have proved that popularity can be gained while maintaining high 
standards. Over half their contributions to the series PLAY OF THE WEEK and TELEVISION 


PLAYHOUSE have achieved an audience of over 50°, of the people who are able to see ITV ; 


and these are plays well worthy of the fine traditions of the English stage. 
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Sh- **DEAD ON NINE”’, an unusual 

thriller originally produced by Joan 
ON Kemp- Welk h at the Westminster Theatre, 

was presented by Associated-Rediffusion as 

a “‘Play of the Week’’. GRIFFITH 
be JONES, HELEN CHERRY, DAVID 
-oh OXLEY and EDDIE BYRNE star in 
of this story of the perfect murder which 

is went wrong. The supporting cast 

ind included BARBARA SHELLEY, EDNA 
art PETRIE and ANTHONY SNELL. 
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" ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION Monday to Friday in the London area 
ya 
Advertisers gain a great deal when Associated-Rediffusion is on their advertising schedule. 
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Stags at Bay 


4 Y 
The Bachelor Party, (London Pavi- 
- lion.\—A Man Escaped. (Acad- 
Ae emy.)—The Prince and the Show- 


girl. (Warner.)—Othello. (Festival 


i\ Hall.) 

Ir there is a better advertisement 
for marriage than The Bachelor Party I have yet 
to see it; and for once a film doesn’t suggest that 
marriage is a matter of living happily ever after, 
at a single emotional level, in a single mood, at an 
unchanging pitch of love and loyalty. The men 
who made Marty, Delbert Mann, director, and 
Paddy Chayevsky, writer, have taken another 
television play and made its people so solid that 
their problems seem not only to touch but to 
affect each one of us. The action is compact and 
simple: a stag-party with which five office 
colleagues celebrate the marriage of one of them; 
the theme, more complex, involving their various 
attitudes to life and marriage and particularly 
those of a very young husband (Don Murray) 
oon to become a rather reluctant father, and his 
relations with his even younger-looking wife 
(beautifully played by Patricia Smith). The 
standard of acting in American films of this sort 
is becoming so high that I wonder if film-makers 
anywhere else today can match it—even in 
France, that country of the expressive gesture and 
the knobbly, uninhibited face. This is a film that 
is at once funny and exact, warm and wry, full of 
unsentimental humanity and moments of un- 
expected, rueful pathos, in a modest tradition that 
Hollywood may well be proud of: we have 
nothing like it here. 

Bresson’s A Man Escaped is the claustrophobic 
account of a single escape from a Nazi prison, 
filmed where it happened with mostly non- 
professional actors; the inside view of captivity 
with everything scaled down to the range of the 
prisoner’s eyesight. We see the courtyard, but 
never see over the wall; get glimpses of the pas- 
sages through a spyhole in the door; catch only 
the prisoner’s sight of an impersonal pair of Nazi 
boots, a rifle, a hand pushing food round the 
door, with a complete concentration that never 
bores and never weighs heavily, and a use of 
squalor and monotony and fear that induces, not 
gloom, but exhilaration. It is authentic in every 
practical detail, so that we know how everything 
was made—every inch of improvised rope out of 
cut-up clothes and wire from the bedstead, the 
hooks, the chisel out of an iron spoon that, 
splinter by splinter, removed a door panel after 
patient months. The first freedom means only 
a nightly prowl round the passages, and then, 
just before the final outbreak is due, another 
prisoner is put into the escaper’s cell, a boy of 
about fifteen who may well be a spy, a coward, or 
a bit of both. One hardly knows, up to the last 
minute, whether trusting him was justified or not, 
and whether his woebegone, grubby child’s face 
is innocent or wily; or whether the hooks will 
hold in the plaster, or the unseen sentry be 
dispatched silently enough; and the suspense is 
unfailingly sustained. 

The introduction of Marilyn Monroe, wide- 
eyed as ever in a skin-tight evening dress, into 
the stuffiest of central European royal circles is 
bound to provide some rather piquant amuse- 
ment at a more personal level than is perhaps 
strictly the critic’s; for Miss Monroe, being the 
age’s Cinderella, and, as Fauntleroy would put it, 
a ‘universal favrit,’ brings such a deal of dewi- 
mess and gentle guile to The Prince and the 
Showgirl as makes one forgive Olivier’s slow 
direction, the theatricalness of Rattigan’s play 


and an ending that simply melts away, for the 
sheer pleasure of watching her deal with the 


: situation at all. The time is 1911, the place 


London, the occasion the Coronation, Olivier a 
visiting prince regent, monocled, slightly 
paunchy, and with the looming deep-sea-monster 
look of the predatory great—always conscious of 
the fact that they have only to open their jaws 
for any passing minnow to be pleased and proud 
to float in; Miss Monroe, the exceptional min- 
now, a George Edwardes showgirl who looks for 
romantic love and finds it by attracting, out- 
witting, infuriating and finally enslaving the old 
duffer, Charm is the film’s only, and rather badly 
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needed, justification; and most of it Miss 
Monroe’s. 


The Russian Othello, directed by Sergei 
Youtkevitch, is dubbed into English, and not even 
Shakespeare can justify this barbarous effort to 
internationalise something quite internationally 
understandable enough already. But, in spite of 
this, the film is a magnificent experience, Shake- 
spearian in the grandest manner, with the Moor 
a princely creature, less simple and more regal 
than often happens, and a fascinating Iago who 
looks—with his small moustache and rather 
spaniel expression—a goodnatured and perhaps 
silly man at first sight, a man who credits his nick- 
name of Honest Iago as stage Iagos seldom do. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 


Sacred Cow 


The Making of Moo. By Nigel 
Dennis. (Royal Court.) — Less 
Than Kind. By Derek Monsey. 

(Arts.—Moscow State Variety 

— Theatre. (Streatham Hill Theatre.) 

+) Ir Mr. Nigel Dennis had written 
<<¥ The Making of Moo 500 years 
ago he would undoubtedly have been pain- 
fully liquidated as a heretic together with 
Mr. George Devine and the rest of the cast, 
not to mention (if there is any justice) the Earls 
of Bessborough and Harewood and the other 
distinguished directors of the English Stage Com- 
pany. One thinks too highly of Mr. Dennis to 
suppose that he is thankful to be living in an 
age when the worst that greets him are a few 
languid protests and a general air of apathetic 
tolerance, or that he would not gladly consign 
any number of noble earls to the stake in return 
for a single rotten tomato. Since, however, he is 
living in 1957 and has written a controversial play 
which nobody can be bothered to controvert he 
had better search the cause. Is it his own fault 
or the modern audience’s? 


Judge for yourself. The first of Mr. Dennis’s 
three acts introduces us to a colonial engineer 
whose final moments before returning home are 
darkened by the discovery that by building a dam 
he has killed the river god whose vengeance 
has hitherto prevented the inhabitants murdering 
one another. Smitten with remorse that he has 
thus disrupted the morality of the country he and 
his wife and secretary set about furnishing a 
substitute, a composite deity to be known as Moo. 
This game of religious head-body-and-legs gives 
Mr. Dennis plenty of scope for irreverent conjur- 
ing. A twig from the Golden Bough here, a lick 
of Buddhism there, a snippet of Catholicism, a 
short blast of Protestantism and hey-presto— 
Moo. This admirable fooling has a pleasing 
Voltairean ring about it. ‘There are plenty of 
religions,’ remarks one character, ‘in which you 
can eat your God and have him.’ 


In the next act we see the cult in action. The 
family are installed as the priests of Moo and 
conduct before our eyes a grotesque liturgy com- 
plete with pope, prophetess and precentor. The 
light of fanaticism now gleams in their eyes; 
whips are freely applied, blood is spilt and drunk, 
human sacrifice takes place regularly at Vespers. 
Satire has lapsed into Grand Guignol. 


The last scene of this strangely uneventful 
history is second childishness and mere oblivion. 
The doddering founders are now the centre of a 
huge organisation, drinkers of tea, wooers of 
millionaires, babblers of agape and playing fields. 
An unpleasant masochistic youth, their son, 
attempts to revive the fervour of his parents but 
departs to convert the ‘interior’ with no more 
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comfort than the sage warning of his mamma to 
‘stop when he comes to a pool of blood.’ 

This the author calls ‘a history of religion’ and 
as such it must stand or fall; for it cannot, un- 
fortunately, stand as anything else. First it is not 
a play of character—the players are mere integers, 
and improbable ones at that (the similar defect 
in Cards of Identity was turned into a merit by 
virtue of the plot). Again, the awkward transitions 
from comic to horror comic and from horror 
comic to bedtime picture book may be neces- 
sary for doctrinal reasons but they ruin the unity 
of the play and rob it of the right to be called 
any one of them. As an attack on religion in 
general (and it has the savagery of genuine 
indignation) it subscribes to most of the fallacies 
that have ever been hammered out on the subject, 
the principal being that religious feeling and its 
validity are in the least affected by listing the 
crimes done in its name. 

Its claim to historical value I leave you to 
determine from the foregoing outline, merely 
pausing to remark that if religion sprang from the 
need for an ethic it is the first I have heard of it. 
The acting of the chief participants lacks the 
necessary gusto. George Devine and Joan Plow- 
right do not quite repeat the electrifying élan of 
their performance in The Chairs. John Osborne 
as the secretary has a certain querulous fervour 
(I wish he would stand up straight, though), but 
the general effect is a well-defined distaste for 
the proceedings. Audrey Cruddas’s sets have a 
seedy magnificence which almost compels belief. 
Tony Richardson produces adequately. 

To revert for a moment to the original question 
of the audience reaction (or lack of it); it is, I 
hope, clear that Mr. Dennis has in some ways 
only himself to thank for it, for his play is a bril- 
liant hotchpotch and that is the one thing a satire 
cannot afford to be. Yet it is not altogether his 
fault—unbelievers of every sort have a hard time 
these days; disbelief is positive and the world 
just now is negative; sacred cows are rare animals, 
and Mr. Dennis will have to look elsewhere if 
he wants his Papal Bull. 

It would be less than kind to comment too fully 
on Derek Monsey’s new play. Suffice it, therefore, 
to say that it concerns a Contessa, an English 
peer, an illegitimate child, a mouldering Venetian 
palazzo, and a spot of Platonic incest. Caught up 
in this stagnant whirlpool (if you see what I 
mean) is a distinguished cast of whom Diane 
Cilento is as understanding as it is possible to be 
under the circumstances. 

The Moscow Variety Theatre, on the other 
hand, is well worth a visit, containing among other 
good things a magnificent conjuror, some very 
good puppets and a unique player of the doira—a 
barbaric tambourine whose beat is calculated to 
rouse the blood even in Streatham. DAVID WATT 
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BOOKS 





EWMAN was so much of a recluse as com- 

pared to Manning, took by comparison so 
light an interest in social questions and topical 
flairs, that at first sight it would seem to be the 
rawing of a rather long bow to speak of his 
political thoughts.* And it must remain so at 
cond and third and last sight if the two words 
re taken as connoting the practical science of 
overnment, or theories of government and 
dministration, or an organised system of political 
ilosophy, or indeed anything systematic or 
oncrete. The words bring us back again, rather, 
ith a jolt, to the view of Newman as not so 
uch a thinker as an artist—a man who could 
umn logic into poetry and history into reverie 
mething of a visionary, even of a prophet, wed- 
ing as nobody else has done with quite the same 
uccess the processes of reasoning and of the 
magination. But if we think of his ‘political 
hought” as meaning something like his political 
inciples or attitudes, then the adventure of 
itracting these from the scattered mass of his 
ritings, though still an arduous prospect, be- 
omes at least a challenge which a brave, learned 
nd persistent man might dare to accept. Mr. 
enny has all the necessary qualifications. If he 
and his reader) comes out of the tussle breathing 
eavily, with ruffled locks and slightly strabismal 
ves, the fault—it is not quite the right word—is 
ewman’s. One feels more than a little Kings- 
yish when it is all over; wishing, that is, that 
ewman would use words in their more usual 
nse; also a little Stracheyish, amused, however 
espectfully and admiringly, at Newman’s efforts 
describe the things of the world to men of the 
orld while seeing both with the eyes of an 
ngelic entomologist. Newman attempting to cope 
ith the world, on any terms, is always a fascinat- 
g sight but not always a solemn one. 
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Mr. Kenny’s main thesis might seem to be that 
Newman was a Liberal disguised as a Conserva- 
ive; yet in so far as he was a Liberal at all 
either a pratiquant nor a croyant, at best some- 
ing of a fellow-traveller, liable at any moment 
shift his ground in the middle of his argument, 
thile at the same time roundly refusing to admit 
hat he had done anything of the kind. (This was 
he thing that, as we say, drove Kingsley up the 
all in their famous controversy.) It is Mr. 
lenny’s delight to seek for the ultimate consis- 
ncy of his sinuous thought, and it is ours when 
e finds it, or seems to find it. 

He finds it, naturally, only on the loftiest 
ounds—Liberalism sub specie @eternitatis; and 
tt at the same time, somehow or other, related 


* THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF JOHN HENRY NEW- 
AN. By Terence Kenny. (Longmans, 21s.) 





+ LETTERS OF JoHN HENRY NEWMAN. Edited by 
uriel Spark and Derek Stanford. (Peter Owen, 25s.) 





A Liberal Tory? 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


to the lives of ordinary men and women engaged 
in their blundering pursuit of beauty and truth. 
But is it not precisely this two-dimensional quality 
of Newman’s mind that we all find so entrancing? 
Other men’s thoughts keep in the main to a 
horizontal movement, with occasional, rather 
timid levitations. Newman’s thought is perpet- 
ually soaring and sinking like one of those 
helicopters that one sees above Los Angeles 
directing the traffic from a great height. His 
terminology changes its meaning a little accord- 
ing to his altitude, or its distance from its object; 
as when he said, for instance, in Historical 
Sketches that among the ‘objects of the imagina- 
tion’ which constituted the life of the ‘barbarian,’ 
as opposed to the civilised state we must include 
*Toryism’—meaning for the purposes of this con- 
text ‘belief in persons and families.” But this 
concept of Toryism as a barbarian fetish does not 
make him love Liberals any the more. 

It would appear, however, that on his conver- 
sion to Rome Newman gradually found himself 
impelled to stabilise himself at an altitude near 
enough to earth to enable him to see and 
sympathise with the milling populace as human 
beings as well as immortal souls. He could 
scarcely avoid it in Birmingham, even if he did 
think of his Oratory as a sort of microcosm of 
Athens. It was one thing (and altitude) to ask, 
‘When was demos ever other than a tyrant?’ 
another to listen to some poor representative of 
Demos in the confessional on Saturday night 
admitting that he had been drunk, uttered oaths 
and near clubbed his wife to death the week 
before. Also, as Mr. Kenny has shrewdly 
observed, Newman’s painful experiences in 
Ireland in the Fifties must have taught him a 
great deal about such matters as the Temporal 
Power of the Papacy, Ultramontanism and 
Liberal Catholicism. (‘. . . It was possibly the 
frustration he experienced when confronted by 
a reactionary clergy, in particular Cardinal Cul- 
len, which had the deepest effect on Newman, as 
far as his eventual political outlook was con- 
cerned.’) 

Above ail, nowhere could he have been any 
better situated than in Birmingham to sense about 
him the rise of the secular State on the basis of 
political Liberalism, and to realise not merely 
that it was unlikeable, or that it was pitch, or 
that it was inevitable, but that, being all three, it 
was likely to do least harm when mediocre, 
neutral and tolerant—least harm, that is, to the 
Roman Empire to which he belonged. He ulti- 
mately settled for that kind of State. The Chester- 
tonian, romantic-medievalist dream of a 
Christian State made no appeal to Newman. (Mr. 
Kenny stresses throughout that, for all his 
philosophic detachment, Newman had a very 
strong fibre of realism in his nature, a persistent 
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desire to ‘see things as they really are.”) But while 
he would tolerate the neutral State he had no 
admiration for it, and, in fact, despised it and 
thoroughly disbelieved that its purely secular 
ethic could ever replace the practical power of 
what he called the social bond of religion, 
expressed through a strong substantive Church, 
to inspire, reform and control. This is where his 
‘Liberalism’ burgeoned finely, within a conserva- 
tive tradition. For if the Church were a religious 
State collateral with the secular State it must be 
benign in its wisdom, and tolerant in its realisa- 
tion of the way things and people really are. The 
idea of a Church ruling by force or by sanctions 
of any kind might not disturb him as an abstract 
idea, but as a practice he abhorred it. He had 
far too much respect for the individual person- 
ality, he was far too much an admirer of the 
intellect to do anything else. So, we are led, most 
deviously it need scarcely be said—for I sum- 
marise, perforce, inadequately—to the complex 
image of a man who was both liberal and con- 
servative because he was never, whether in 
Church or State, a party man. 

Had he been born into a later age, lived to 
see the modern rise to power of demos, it is a safe 
bet that he would now, as then, profoundly 
distrust the spirit of the times. For although that 
easy Optimism of the nineteenth century which 
he so loathed, the belief that progress was auto- 
matic and accumulative, has been shaken badly, 
it has not been shaken to its Benthamist founda- 
tions. I feel he could still express himself in the 
terms of what I think is one of the key-letters of 
his life (to his mother, March 13, 1829; to be 
found in the handy selection from his correspon- 
dence now opportunely presented by Derek Stan- 
ford and Muriel Sparky): namely, that tradi- 
tional or natural wisdom is rarely transmitted by 
‘the talents of the day’ but rather by simple men 
and women who are often unable to prove their 
beliefs and of whom any clever Cambridge 
rationalist could make hay in ten minutes, but 
who nevertheless hang on to this ‘ancestral wis- 
dom’ either from pious and honest feeling or—he 
does not in his realism hesitate to say it—from 
‘prejudice and bigotry.” He would, nevertheless, 
loyally accept the State as he would today find 
it, but only so long as it was clear that, in his view, 
it could not hope to exist without that buried 
wisdom, often preserved by ignorant men, which, 
in the long run, alone keeps the clever Goths at 
bay. 


Facing South 


Flowers in a pot. simply. But they 

Diffuse and pour their yellow day 

Into the room, a liquid light. 

And yet they hunger for the bright 

Square of the window; so they shift 

Into their wheeling photic drift. 

Slower than eye can see they surge 

Apart, but through one single urge 

Too faint and full and deep for sense, 
Enharmony of innocence, 

That veers them lifeward round from dark 
And links them as they close their arc 

In calm arrival. Now they are 
Constellated to the star 

Of stars, and imperceptibly 

Drink up its blazing, raining sea 

In double life : down in their soil 

Quiet dark roots blend their slow cool toil. 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 




















Wyndham Lewis 


A Portrait of the Artist 
as the Enemy 
GEOFFREY WAGNER 


“An impressively thorough and methodical 
survey of Lewis’s thought and work.”’— 
EDWIN MUIR, in the Observer. 35s. net 


Gogmagog 
The Buried Gods 
T. C. LETHBRIDGE 


A fascinating account of the excavation of 
the Wandlebury figures at Cambridge, and 
of the ancient religions associated with hill 

. 21s, net 


The Herring 
and its Fishery 
W. C. HODGSON 


“Scientists have learned a good deal about 
the herring and its life, and all their know- 
ledge is in this book.”’"—Lowestoft Journal. 

25s. net 


Irish Folk Ways 
E. ESTYN EVANS 


“Likely to become the classic work on a 
try which can be said to have dis- 
appeared in all but the remotest parts.’’— 
Belfast Newsletter. 
“The magnificence of this book, and the 
fact that there are no standards by which to 
judge its pioneer work, entirely defeat the 
critic.” —Irish Press 35s. net 


The Breakdown 
of Nations 
LEOPOLD KOHR 


As the solution to the world’s problems, 
the author suggests the dismemberment of 
the great powers and the reorganization of 
the world in small states. 30s. net 


Machiavellism 


The Doctrine of Raison d’Etat 
and its Place in Modern History 
FRIEDRICH MEINECKE 


Translated from the German by Douglas 
Scott, and with a General Introduction to 
Meinecke’s work by W. Stark, this is a 
volume in the Rare Masterpieces series. 
50s. net 


Disaster: 
A Psychological Essay 
MARTHA WOLFENSTEIN 


A study of how people seact to large-scale 
disasters, drawing upon records of tor- 
nadoes, earthquakes, fires, floods and 
bombing, etc. International Library of 
Sociology. 23s. net 


Population Theories 
and the 


Economic Interpretation 
SYDNEY H. COONTZ 


A discussion of the cultural, economic and 
biological theories of population since 
Malthus. International Library of Sociology. 

25s. net 
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Public Schools 


Independent Education: In Defence of the 
Public Schools. By A. N. Gilkes, High 
Master of St. Paul’s. (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) 

Wuart can kind, shrewd Mr. Gollancz be up to? 
He was himself one of the most brilliantly suc- 
cessful public-school masters of this century. He 
knows all about the defects and merits of these 
curious institutions. What good can he think will 
be done by this inadequate and platitudinous 
little book? Or is it all a game of double bluff? 
Did he feel sure that statements by interested 
parties (‘Eat more fruit’; ‘If you want to get 
ahead get a hat’; ‘Men at the top read The 
Times’) never convert anyone, whereas there is 
always a sporting chance that out of their own 
mouths they shall be judged? If the public 
schools cannot put up a better defence than this, 
they will slip quietly out of the English scene 
without a dog barking. 

‘This is no political document,’ says the blurb, 
accurately enough. Yet the High Master's every 
remark is steeped in a rancid Conservatism. 
How he hates ‘planners’! What ‘moral failures’ 
the trade unions are! How incompatible is 
Socialism with Christianity! Roundly and con- 
fidently the old hatreds and the old loves of 
thirty years ago are trundled out, in a prose that 
is arch (*. . . bless thee, Democracy, thou art 
translated’), patronising (*. . . even Mr. R. H. 
Crossman’) and sententious (‘. . . fathers have 
their place’). And, what is it all in aid of, what 
is the High Master defending against ‘an 
adscititious attempt to make us all one cosy 
family’? (I hoped he had said something in- 
teresting there until I looked the word up). In- 
evitably, the old, old selling points: ‘The 
Christian Religion, discipline, community spirit 
and a readiness to accept responsibility.’ 

Yet Mr. Gilkes has a case all right. Those 
‘four pillars’ of his stand for solid educational 
values, though they need readjusting to an age 
which accepts the Christian Ethic more easily 
than the Christian Religion, sees Community 
Spirit in a dislike of a colour bar rather than 
the Final of House matches, responsibility as a 
moral matter, and believes that the disciplines of 
work and heart (‘I’m somebody’) are more effec- 
tive than the disciplines of fagging (‘You're 
nobody’). There are hideous attacks on educa- 
tional freedom, such as he mentions on p. 101, 
and this book would have had a sharper edge 
if Mr. Gilkes had collected more of such evi- 
dence and wasted fewer pages slanging the 
Labour Party and that distinguished Pauline, 
Professor G. D. H. Cole, for being equalitarian. 
Above all, what a tremendous case he might 
have made if he had dwelt more on the sweet 
air between his four pillars, if he had written less 
about the parents’ right to buy the education 
they like for their sons and more about the 
country’s duty to buy what is best for its 
brightest boys! 

For the advantages of a boarding school can 
prove decisively formative. Once twenty-four 
hours out of twenty-four are available, pro- 
grammes can become infinitely flexible and the 
chances of special tuition are extended even to 
those who are not brilliant examinees, whose 
curiosity seeks no other reward than that of 
being satisfied. At their best the public schools 
can offer the security and solace of organised 
living at a time of great mental, spiritual and 
physical turmoil, a strong theme on which the 
individual can elaborate his personal variation. 
They give a growing boy a chance to read and 
read and read, they give the awakening con- 
science a chance to form its standards unclouded 
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ship. They allow the eccentric and the e, 
hibitionist, the recluse and the good mixer 
find a solvent in a hobby, in art, in archezolo 
in the school play, in the debating society, j 
any of those countless ‘out-of-school’ activiti 
which in the day schools are being crowded 
by TV. For many boys—not for all—the fo 
years at a boarding school may mean salvati 
The English have invented the best boardi 
schools in the world. Can we blame those w 
wish to see their unique opportunities offered 
those most likely to make the fullest use 
them? 

ADAM OLIV 


Bridge Archbishop 


William Wake, Archbishop of Canterb 
1657-1737. By Norman Sykes. (C.U.P., t 
vols., 84s.) 

Tue Church of England has been described ‘as 

‘bridge church’ because it is supposed to sta 

between Catholicism and Protestantism and ev 

to hold them together. If the analogy is pres 
it becomes unflattering, since people do 

usually live on bridges. At most, they pause f 

a while when in transit from one place 

another, and instances could be cited of eccl 

astical travellers who have done precisely that. 

On the other hand, there are considerable s 
tions of English churchmen to whom the id 
of being a bridge church is anathema. So f 
from wanting to promote peace and unity 
tween Catholicism and Protestantism, they de 
themselves to be firmly entrenched on one si 
or other of the unbridgeable gulf that separa 
them. Nevertheless, there is an obvious point | 
calling the Church of England a bridge chur 
The typical or representative Anglican is ind 
gent, if not addicted, to bridging and, if he ca 
himself either a Catholic or a Protestant, he 
no mind to do so in a sense that is exclusi 
of its counterpart. 

Archbishops of Canterbury, whatever th 
pre-episcopal or pre-archiepiscopal dispositio 
almost inevitably take to bridging when t 
get to Lambeth. Indeed, some of them have 
there as a result of a natural propensity for rec 
ciling incompatibles. Randall Davidson is 
conspicuous modern example of a bridge ar 
bishop, but the most remarkable example is 
eighteenth-century primate, William Wake, w 
not only held together the various elements 
Anglicanism, but whose relations with b 
Catholic and Protestant divines on the Contin 
were on a level of cordiality and seriousn 
which no other primate has been able to rea 
Wake, who was Archbishop from 1716 to 17 
left voluminous papers which he bequeathed 
Christ Church, Oxford. It is no credit to 
University of Oxford that this rich mine has 
over two centuries lain unexploited in its midst. 

At last, however, ample reparation has 
made for past neglect. In two noble volu 
Dr. Sykes has told the story of Wake’s car¢ 
with profuse quotation from the manuscripts 
Christ Church and from other unpublish 
sources. The result is a major contribution 
English church history which will be an ind 
pensable work of reference. As a biography, 
is hardly a bedside book, except for the chapft 
on ‘The Office and Work of a Bishop,’ whi 
deals with Wake’s Lincoln episcopate and giv 
an extremely pleasing picture of a devout a 
devoted pastor pastorum. The only blot on | 
record is his lavish bestowal of patronage 
his chaplains and kinsmen. 

Wake was not a success as a politician: it 
as an ecclesiastic that he excelled. He was, ff 
example, deeply and learnedly involved in t 
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from THE TIMES 


6 it is not always that a reviewer 
finds himself seeing eye to eye 
with a publisher’s blurb. But Messrs. 


| Over 


Hand (21s.] 


Cécile de Banke’s autobiography 


Hutchinson carry conviction when they 
write (of ) Miss Cécile de Banke’s 
Hand Over Hand ‘we \ost ourselves 
utterly in its fascinating pages.” 9 


we 
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new in the Stratford Library 


Garibaldi Darwin 


DENIS MACK SMITH RUTH MOORE 


12s. 6d. each 
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new novels selling 


Simon Jean 
Kent Ross 


FERRY TO THE GARDEN 
HONGKONG [I5s.] BY THE RIVER [12s. 6d.} 


Brigid Richard 
Knight Kaufmann 


I SHALL THE WORLD 
MAINTAIN IS FULL OF 
[Reprinting 15s.) DOORS [1l6s.] 
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just out 


Prisoner in Red Tibet is. 


SYDNEY WIGNALL | 
was the leader of the Welsh Himalayan Expedition 1955. 
He and his companions were seized 
by the Reds but finally made a dangerous return to civilisation. 
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The Conquistadors 


JEAN DESCOLA 


A superb account of the destructive 
impact of a few Spanish adventurers 
on the ancient 
Mexico 
Malcoim Barnes. 


civilizations of 
Translated by 
lilustrated 30s. 


and Peru. 





Turkism and the Soviets 


C. W. HOSTLER 


54 million Turkish-speaking peoples are scattered across Asia in a 


vital strategical area. The problems which would arise from an 


awakening of Turkish nationalism are here examined. 30s. 


Mao’s China 


YGAEL GLUCKSTEIN 


This study of the economic, social and political nature of Com- 
munist China is based largely on official Chinese publications. 40s. 


A Short History of Norway 


T. K. DERRY 


The first 


an Englishman. Emphasis is therefore laid upon our close social, 


general history of Norway written in modern times by 


economic and cultural links. 25s. 


World Beneath 
the Waves 


GILBERT DOUKAN 


An excellent survey of diving and 
a comprehensive guide to every 
kind of under-water activity — 


hunting, exploration of wrecks, 


archeology, murine biology, ete. 


Illustrated 30s. 





Tibet 


P. F. MELE presents eighty magnificent photographs which fully 
With 


. 


capture the magical atmosphere of this forbidden land. 


explanatory notes. 114 x 84 30s. 


The Art of Meditation 


JOEL S$. GOLDSMITH 


Introduces the reader to a daily programme of meditation which 
will help him to realize his oneness with God and to find a clearer 
view of himself and his world. 9s. 6d. 


ALLEN & UNWIN 
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De Luxe edition 42s. 
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controversies that raged in and about the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury. The proceedings of that 
body in those days are, alas!, almost as tedious 
to read about as its present-day proceedings. The 
amateur reader may with a good conscience skip 
through this portion of the narrative. What should 
not be skipped is the story of Wake’s attempts 
to promote the unity of Christendom. These were 
the highlights in his career: it is these that en- 
title him to be regarded as the bridge archbishop 
par excellence. 

He acquired an early interest in foreign 
churches, both Catholic and Protestant, through 
his appointment as a young man to the English 
chaplaincy in Paris. There he cultivated the 
acquaintance of the French clergy and others 
who were resident at the court of Louis XIV, 
and he was frequent in his attendance upon non- 
Anglican forms of worship. In the language of 
today, he became thoroughly ‘ecumenically 
minded.’ Thus the ground was prepared for the 
remarkable communications in which he engaged 
as archbishop. 

This is not the first time that Wake’s corre- 
spondence with Gallican divines about the terms 
of a possible union between the English and 
French churches has been made known, but the 
extent of the concessions that were canvassed on 
both sides, especially on the Gallican side, has 
mever previously been made so clear. It would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to say that they must 
be seen to be believed, at any rate by any who 
take the triumph of ultramontanism for granted. 
It was unfortunate that political circumstances 
and the death of Wake’s principal Gallican 
correspondent put a premature stop to so in- 
teresting a reunion movement. 

Wake’s relations and correspondence with 
foreign Protestants were more extensive and 
more protracted, though here, too, the union of 
churches which he sought to bring about came 
to nothing in the end. Here, as well as with the 
Gallicans, his principle was the characteristic 
‘bridge’ principle that Christians ought to unite 
on the basis of agreement concerning the essen- 
tials of the Faith while agreeing to differ about 
non-essentials. If there is ever to be a general 
reunion of churches, it will surely have to be 
on this principle. No archbishop has even taken 
his stand more perceptively or more consistently 
at this meeting-point. 

ALEC VIDLER 


An Old Trouper 


Gay Was the Pit: The Life and Times of Anne 
Oldfield, Actress 1683-1730. By Robert Gore- 
Browne. (Reinhardt, 18s.) 

THE general picture of the actress as moving 

higher in society than she deserves to and living 

no better than she ought to was formed very 
shortly after women first began to appear on the 

English stage. For a long time now any hint of 

this kind has been regarded as scandalous though 

it is some years since a dramatic critic lost his 
job for suggesting that things. had not changed 
all that much. 

But nohody need fear repercussions from 
writing the life of Anne Oldfield, who was born a 
mere life-span after Shakespeare’s death and 
flourished on the stage and in bed for the first 
thirty years of the eighteenth century. Her first two 
affairs with Farquhar the playwright and Wilks 
the actor (both Irishmen) improved her as an 
actress and consolidated her position among the 
theatrical hangers-on whose gossip in the coffee 
houses was aimed to make and unmake reputa- 
tions. She quickly consolidated her position by 
choosing Arthur Maynwaring—‘wit, satirist and 
man of fashion’—of the Kit-Cat Club, who caught 





her just at the moment when the then Duke of 
Bedford was bidding £600 a year settled for life 
for the enthusiastic services and simple charm she 
had to offer. After Maynwaring’s death she moved 
in with Brigadier-General Charles Churchill and 
was living with him when she died. 

Mr. Gore-Browne has made a good story of all 
this and naturally has put ‘Nance’ Oldfield into 
her proper setting as an actress in which she was 
outshone only by her predecessor Mrs. Brace- 
girdle; but she was on the scene before such 
favourites as Peg Woffington and Lavinia Fenton 
(later the Duchess of Bolton) and, as her 
biographer shows, she was_early to establish the 
idea of the all-round actress: her Mrs. Sullen in 
The Beaux’ Stratagem and her Lady Townley in 
The Provoked Husband were the highest of 
comedy known to her period and she was, even 
in those much less restrained days, known as a 
resounding Andromache in The Distressed 
Mother. It seemed only natural at the end of such 
a career that she should be buried in Westminster 
Abbey and should have had an _ irreverent 
threnody written about her by Pope. I wonder, 
by the way, whether Mrs. Oldfield might be called 
the first actress to employ a press agent of sorts? 
She paid the poetaster Richard Savage £50 a year 
during her life and he duly wrote verses about 
her though nothing much more memorable than: 

Each Look, each attitude, new grace displays 
Your voice and motion life and music raise. 
GERARD FAY 


Dusty Answers 


Rebels Daughters. By E. S. (Solly) Sachs. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 21s.) 
South Africa—Not Guilty? By Basil Fuller. 
(Jarrolds, 21s.) 
South Africa in Transition. By Alan Paton and 
Dan Weiner. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 30s.) 
The Trumpeting Herd. By Guy Muldoon. (Hart- 
Davis, 16s.) 
A History of Southern Africa. By Eric A. Walker. 
(Longmans, 60s.) 
A witty South African writer of my youth 
used to say of the rivers of the Orange Free State 
that they were so muddy that when you bathed 
in them you would come out dusty. Reading and 
reviewing this collection of books on Southern 
Africa, two of which have a special emphasis on 
the Union, leaves a very dusty feeling indeed. It 
is as if one had been floundering around in a 
sort of dust-bowl of passion and prejudice. Surely 
there are no certainties about Africa; everything 
has to be qualified; ironically, nothing there is 
truly in black and white. 

That is why the first two books in this list 
are each in their way somewhat unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Sachs, the well-known former general secre- 
tary of the Garment Workers’ Union of South 
Africa, wrote his book after being thrown out 
of the country. He has every cause to write pas- 
sionately. He has been shabbily, indeed shock- 
ingly, treated by the South African Government 
and his fight to build up the Garment Workers’ 
Union was.a valiant one. He is dedicated to the 
cause of racial equality and is courageous and 
single-minded. But the book is a tract, it has a 
preface by Father Huddleston and its readers 
will get a picture that is, inevitably perhaps, out 
of perspective:. angry men are never the ones 
to make the best case. To be fair to Mr. Sachs, 
he says disarmingly, ‘Yes, I write with passion 
and emotion,’ and the book which describes the 
struggles of a trade union will shock, irritate 
and puzzle. 

Mr. Fuller’s book is a very different kettle of 
fish. It is a painstaking but rather tasteless 
agglomeration of fact and fable with, one sup- 
poses, the final object of defending the white 
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South African from world criticism. The blurb 
describes the book, somewhat unfortunately, as 
a ‘new slant on an explosive situation’ and tells 
the reader that Mr. Fuller spent six years in 
African travel and inquiry before writing his 
book. Carping as this may sound, the real objec- 
tion to the book is, I think, the fact that 
whereas Mr. Sachs is passionate (and thus 
prejudiced) Mr. Fuller is prejudiced with very 
little passion. Yet in his very anxiety to seem 
fair the book loses point and precision and there 
is not enough wisdom or scholarship in it to 
give even a qualified verdict of innocent or guilty. 

The much-abused word ‘compassion’ makes the 
Scribner picture book (grand photographs by 
Dan Weiner) called South Africa in Transition a 
delightful compensation for the reviewer. Alan 
Paton’s economical and restrained text, written 
in beautifully spare, civilised prose, has the com- 
passionate quality which makes sense of an often 
seemingly senseless situation. A splendid book 
in every way. 

The Trumpeting Herd is by an Agricultural 
Officer in Northern Nyasaland who certainly can 
write. The heroes, hundreds of them, are ele- 
phants who are at least more cut and dried in 
their ways than the two-legged heroes and 
villains of the first three books on this list. 
People will, I suppose, go on indefinitely buying 
rip-roaring hunting books. This one is well pro- 
duced, with pleasant drawings by Ralph Thomp- 
son. 

Finally, Eric A. Walker's A History of Southern 
Africa, which is a massive new edition, nearly a 
thousand pages long, of the useful History of 
South Africa, first published in 1928 and now ex- 
panded in its scope. This wise and aged Fellow 
of St. John’s, Cambridge, really has the last word. 
Setting the Southern African stage, he writes in 
his preface of the three principals in the unfold- 
ing drama. These are Western civilisation, tribal 
Africa and, to a less degree, theocratic Asia. In 
the plural societies that exist in Southern Africa 
it is the ‘humane adjustment of the mutual re- 
lations of these three cultures’ that will be the acid 
test. Books, however sincere and well inten- 
tioned, that fail to see this broader aspect some- 
how miss the point. 

ROGER FALK 


The Bad Germans 


Watcher on the Rhine: A Report on the New 
Germany. By Brian Connell. (Weidenfeld 
and Nicholson, 21s.) 

THE only good Germans, most of us were told at 

school, live on the Rhine or in Bavaria. The 

Rhinelanders and the South Germans were only 

good because they were supposed to have been 

civilised by their contact with France and Austria, 
mellowed by wine and cured of their furor 

Teutonicus by Roman Catholicism. Most other 

Germans, especially Prussians, are bad. 

Brian Connell, a journalist with leisure, lan- 
guages and liberal views, took a year off to squat 
in an old-world Weinhaus on the Rhine opposite 
Bonn, the Federal capital, and analyse the Ger- 
man soul. He looked for, and found, good Ger- 
mans and bad, and what he tells is interesting and 
well told. Others can teach us what the Germans 
represent in terms of indices of industrial produc- 
tion and coefficients of democratisation. Connell 
is interested in people. He is interested by those 
who are a little larger than life, like Adenauer, 
Carlo Schmid and the younger Krupp, in the feeble 
fellows who get a kick out of putting on riding- 
boots and dark shirts to attend political meetings, 
in his host, Herr Mueller, a patriarchal vintner 

















with a fear of God and no one else, and in the 
domestics who work an eighty-hour week and still 
never let a cross word pass their lips. He tells an 
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[Is Communism 
in Retreat ? 


Overt Communism is temporarily on the decline in 
Great Britain. In particular, the mischief Communists 
seek to make in the industrial and political life of the 
country has been exposed. How has this come about ? 
Common Cause, a non-party organization which has 
been active over the last few years, has played a 
contributory part of no mean importance. 

The bloody suppression of the Hungarian Revolt 
has given us great support—but there are no grounds 
for complacency. The cancer persists ! 

Will you help us in this work ? 

If you are interested, please write to : 


Common Cause 
66 Elizabeth Street 
London, S.W.l 
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alarming story of how he and his wife sat down 
one evening to dine in their private room and 
suddenly became aware that they could hear 
through the thin partition the intimate discus- 
sions of a group of staff officers from the newly 
fledged Defence Ministry who thought they had 
the inn to themselves. ‘The NATO command 
organisation was faulty, they complained. Only 
when German conceptions of staff planning and 
tactics were able to predominate would it become 
efficient. NATO forces under German leadership 
provided the best hope of winning back their lost 
eastern territories. . . . With the copious advent 
of wine perhaps one of the guests mistook his 
dates when he started droning “Wir fahren gegen 
Engelland.”’ 

Connell works on the principle that a nation is 
the sum of its individuals and the more people 
one examines the nearer the findings will approxi- 
mate to the truth. This formula might appear to 
be somewhat monotonous; but not a bit. The 
book is saved from any such fate by the extra- 
ordinary diversity of Connell’s mind and the 
brashness, sometimes flashiness, of his way of 
writing. His ideas pour out in a cascade of words, 
anecdotes, similes, aphorisms—as many-coloured 
as a bag of hundreds-and-thousands. Not in- 
frequently his images trip over each other and go 
sprawling. 

But to carp on a few blemishes would be petty. 
Watcher on the Rhine has the virtues of the best 
type of journalist’s book in that it draws attention 
to what the newspapers have missed. The danger 
of Germany today, if there is a danger, is that too 
many people only know what goes on in Bonn. 
Brian Connell successfully avoided any con- 
tamination with the official bromide of the capital. 
The disturbing conclusion which he reaches is that 
there are still many more bad Germans in Western 
Germany than most non-Germans think. 

IAN FRASER 


‘Dr. Van der Linden’ 


John Locke: A Biography. By Maurice Cranston. 
(Longmans, 42s.) 


Locke left many thousands of his private manu- 
scripts to his cousin Peter King, who rose from 
obscurity to be Lord Chancellor. This great col- 
lection, used only by an indifferent family 
biographer well over a hundred years ago, has 
recently become available to scholarship, and Mr. 
Cranston (known already, of course, as a philoso- 
pher himself) is the first modern biographer to 
work over them. 

He has performed his task with great insight 
and tact. These nearly 500 closely packed pages 
include abundant and very varied extracts from 
the original manuscripts: early drafts, unpub- 
ished essays, letters, even poems (some are gallant, 
and one is on the gallantries of cats), and the 
personal accounts which Locke kept scrupulously 
throughout his life. Yet at the same time, with a 
kind of discreet and plain-dealing minimum of 
the biographer’s art, this book throws the main 
features of Locke’s case into firm relief. 

Biographically speaking, almost the most inter- 
esting thing-about Locke is how his life and 
situation draw together so much of what belonged 
to his time. On his more attractive side there are 
filaments which lead back to one of the most 
amiable and most deeply liberal of all seventeenth- 
century circles, that of Lord Falkland at Great 
Tew in Oxfordshire. With this large-minded and 
humane Latitudinarian group were connected 
Locke’s friend Bishop Tillotson; the Cambridge 
Platonist Benjamin Whichcote, in whose congre- 
gation Locke sat from soon after he went to Lon- 
don; and Jeremy Taylor, whose work on the 
Liberty of Prophesying was largely what con- 


verted Locke from his early position as an enemy 
of toleration and also (it transpires) a surreptitious 
imitator of Hobbes. 

On the other hand, there is Robert Boyle. He 
was a major influence behind Locke’s turning 
from Greek to science and medicine during the 
1660s, and he might stand for Locke’s less 
humanist and more materialist side. A better 
choice, however, would be Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury. Locke found 
himself in Whichcote’s church because he left 
Oxford to become Shaftesbury’s private 
physician: and it was Shaftesbury who launched 
Locke on his activities as a commercial adminis- 
trator and, incidentally, led to his being made a 
landgrave in the hereditary aristocracy of 
Carolina (this never materialised). Here is the 
context for Locke’s ultimately dominant position 
on the Board of Trade under King William, for 
his keen awareness of the link between toleration 
and commercial prosperity, for his progressive 
views of currency reform, and his angry con- 
demnation (so like Defoe’s) of the indolent poor 
—and also, no doubt, his investments in the 
African slaving companies. Perhaps also there 
is something symbolic in Locke’s final retirement 
from affairs being brought about by the capture 
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(in effect) of the notorious pirate Captain Kidd. 
This was in the very year (1700) of Dryden's 
Secular Masque: ‘Tis well an Old Age is out, 
And time to begin a New.’ 

In association also with Shaftesbury (‘For close 
designs and crooked counsels fit,, was Dryden’s 
comment) one can see Locke’s genuine political 
extremism. A government spy watched him in 
Oxford, in 1680 he was a refugee to Holland. 
Soon after, when his extradition was sought by 
the government, “Dr. Van der Linden’ went into 
hiding at Cleves. He had always had a liking for 
invisible ink. Mr. Cranston cogently argues that 
it was another Locke who subsidised the Mon- 
mouth revolt. That spoils what would have been 
a revealing story. Even in Locke’s philosophical 
writings there is something of the same con- 
troversial urgency. His fundamental chapters on 
the metaphysical idea of substance plunged him 
into current theological quarrels, and aroused 
most interest as an apparent attack on the Trinity. 
As usual, Mr. Cranston can quote illuminating 
new material. One of his opponents, wrote Locke, 
‘endeavours to put off brass money for standard 
silver.’ Coinage and language, for the perpetual 
landgrave, had not a little in common. 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 
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New Novels 


The Climates of Love. By André Maurois. (James 
Barrie, 13s. 6d.) 


The Little Man from Archangel. By Simenon. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 10s. 6d.) 


White Man’s Test, By Pierre Boulle. (Secker and 
Warburg, 14s.) 


The Awakened. By Zoé Oldenbourg. (Gollancz, 
16s.) 


In England André Maurois is usually thought of 
in connection with his biographies or as the 
creator of Colonel Bramble. In France one of his 
most admired and successful books is Climats, 
a novel written nearly thirty years ago, now newly. 
and admirably translated by Violet Schiff and 
Esme Cook. It is a serious and subtle study of 
love,’a typical product of an essentially French 
tradition. The influence of Proust, about whom 
M. Maurois was later to write with authority, is 
unobtrusively discernible in The Climates of 
Love, especially in the recurring musical meta- 
phors. Part One is narrated by Philippe and 
describes his love for his first wife, Odile, who 
arouses in him a Swann-like possessiveness. 
There is something of the prig in Philippe, but 
Odile is an enchanting character, brilliantly 
observed. The novel’s theme is stated early: ‘We 
are drawn towards those who secrete a mysterious 
essence that our composition lacks and which we 
need in order to establish an equilibrium.’ The 
serious Philippe has no tastes in common with the 
frivolous Odile, but she alone can provide the 
climate in which his love can prosper. He under- 
stands this only after he has lost her. Part Two 
is told by Isabelle, his second wife and the 
antithesis of Odile. Logically, Isabelle should 
have been the perfect wife for him, but from her 
we learn that in fact this was not so, Their 
marriage also fails, and for the same reason, but 
now the roles are reversed; Philippe is condemned 
to play the part of Odile, the too much loved. The 
story is constructed with considerable ingenuity; 
in a sense it ends with the first half, but the 
second, by altering the perspective, adds a 
sadly ironic dimension. There is more than in- 
genuity in the novel, however; there is artistry as 
well. 


Reading Nigel Ryan’s translation of the latest 
Simenon, I found myself thinking that it was his 
best—and then remembered that I had thought 
the same about most of his others in turn. He is 
probably the best writer of thrillers there 
has ever been: even his psychological studies 
achieve the uncanny effect of suspense that 
makes a book a thriller, whatever its subject, and 
profound as these often are only a few can pass 
the test of re-reading. The Little Man from Arch- 
angel creates the atmosphere of French small- 
town life with the familiar intensity, and gives an 
absorbing portrait of a tragic personality. The 
author’s method succeeds almost too well in 
describing isolated communities and uneventful 
lives; it draws a clear, arbitrary line around his 
subjects, and the danger is that the story, like that 
of a thriller, will have no relevance beyond its 
own organisation. What is this method, which 
produces such consistently successful results? 
Again and again it has defied analysis, and yet 
one feels that it could be analysed, which is not 
the case with certain writers. Whether Simenon 
is the highbrow’s Edgar Wallace or the lowbrow’s 
Balzac, he is certainly the sole owner of a patent 
narrative technique, whose secret no other prac- 
titioner has yet discovered. 


Simenon’s expert technique would have helped 
Pierre Boulle to make more of a difficult and 
interesting theme in White Man’s Test, which has 
been well translated by Xan Fielding. A little 
French girl is rescued from the invading Japanese 
in 1942 by a Malayan family on an island near 
Sumatra, is brought up as one of them and marries 
the son. At the age of fourteen she is discovered 
by two Frenchmen, reluctantly reunited with her 
mother at Marseille and sent to school. Her 
husband joins her, and the story has a tragic and 
violent end. Too much of it is told in dialogue by 
the Frenchmen, a priest and a doctor, who 
consider Western civilisation to be degenerate 
and destructive: their explicit discussion weakens 
the impact of the girl’s dilemma, which, of course, 
illustrates their point. The author does not make 
the imaginative effort to enter the heroine’s mind, 
and starts to draw the moral of her adventure 
before he has made it actual. 
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For someone like myself who is ignorant 
of Zoé Oldenbourg’s historical novels but has 
read the highest and most convincing praise of 
them, her new book presents a problem. The 
Awakened is a big novel with a big subject, but 
it did not strike me as possessing more than 
average distinction. Perhaps the approach of the 
imaginative historian necessitates a humourless 
portentousness which jars in ‘a novel of our time.’ 
Fluently translated by Edward Hyams, the story 
is set in Paris in the 1930s, and deals with the 
great love between a young White Russian 
émigré and the daughter of a German. Jewish 
refugee who has been converted to Roman 
Catholicism. Its fulfilment is violently opposed 
by the girl’s father, an intransigent figure who 
dominates the book; he is a fine creation on the 
grand scale, but he is also an unattractive and 
tedious character. Mme Oldenbourg treats her 
subject with a gravity which emphasises its sig- 
nificance but fails to explain or to develop it. This 
loquacious book seems to me much more like a 
certain type of middlebrow American novel than 
the work of an eminent French writer. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 


F.O. 


READ The World’s Game, by Hugh Thomas (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, I5s.), for three reasons. For 
its charming love story which grows with as little 
effort, and bursts with as little pain, as a soap- 
bubble. For an extremely interesting account of 
how the Foreign Office goes about its daily busi- 
ness. And for its good-humoured complaint that 
civil servant, if they are to succeed professionally, 
must not allow themselves to become emotion- 
ally involved in their work. It is only the last of 
these three themes that goes slightly astray. A 


Foreign Secretary needs a calculating machine 
at his elbow as much as he needs a telephone, 
and it is far more important that the machine 
should calculate accurately than that it should 
mind being thought desiccated. A civil servant 
has to have two personalities, a public and a 
private one, and he changes one into the other 
in his bath, like a schoolmaster, a surgeon or 
an adjutant. What Mr. Thomas really resents is 
not so much the inhuman objectivity of the Civil 
Service as the numbing and very English distinc- 
tion between on and off parade. He and his Third 
Secretary hero, Simon Smith, are too companion- 
able to enjoy discipline, and Hugh Thomas the 
novelist takes so much pleasure in the flirtation 
between Simon and his boss’s wife Laura that 
he avoids disfiguring it by anything so mean as 
a sneer. NIGEL NICOLSON 


Bat Dung and Shish-Kebab 


Seven Caves: An Archzological Exploration in 
the Middle East. By Carleton S. Coon. 
(Cape, 28s.) 

PROFESSOR CARLETON COon’s career as a digger 

of caves began in May, 1939, at Tangier, and 

between then and now he has excavated seven 
caves—the High Cave at Tangier, the Beistun 

Cave in Kurdistan, the Belt Cave and Hotu Cave 

on the Iranian shores of the Caspian Sea, a cave 

in Afghanistan and two caves in the Syrian 

Desert. He gives us in this book an account of 

the travels and archzological prospections which 

led to these excavations, the results of the actual 
digs and an analysis of the scientific results which 
he achieved. He says his main object in digging 
in these seven caves was to find ‘one complete 
or nearly complete honest-to-God skull of an 
Ice Age fossil man.’ He did not succeed in this 


' 2 


quest, but he found a great deal of other things: 
‘one hundred and fifty thousand pieces of flint 
and enough animal and bird bones, if re- 
assembled, to make a flock of sheep, a herd of 
cattle, a sty of pigs, a stable of horses, a flight 
of geese, a pride of lions and a small rookery 
of seals . . . also fifteen human beings.’ 

The importance of Coon’s work was not the 
quantity of things he found. He has established 
in areas where they were previously unknown 
the existence of Middle Palzolithic flint in- 
dustries, Upper Palzolithic blade industries and 
post-Pleistocene, Mesolithic and Neolithic in- 
dustries. At the Belt Cave and Hotu Cave in north 
Iran he found an early pre-pottery Neolithic cul- 
ture representing pastoralists with sheep and goats, 
underlying a pottery Neolithic culture of peasants 
who grew cereals and had cows and pigs as well 
as sheep and goats. These are results of very great 
importance and should escape no one, perhaps 
taken in by Coon’s claim that his book is ‘an 
unscholarly narrative’ or by its discursive and 
refreshing style. 

Professor Coon takes us to his sites, shows us 
how he found them, tells us his troubles with 
government departments and with his labourers, 
and gives us the vicarious feeling that we have 
been travelling and digging with him, suffering 
his anguish and alarms, enjoying his discoveries 
and his triumphs; that we have, too, relaxed with 
him, drinking wine and eating sausages and 
sardines fried in olive oil at Les Grottes d’'Hercule 
at Tangier and shish-kebabs at Hagop’s in Aleppo. 
He writes, as always, with vigour and clarity and 
has an enviable knack of conjuring up to our 
senses as well as our minds the moments he is 
recalling. That moment, for example, when he 
first visited the Hotu Cave and sank ‘ankle deep 
in a soft cushion of bat dung which threw off a 
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ANOTHER CosTLy Fiasco!!! 
Duke leads 15,000 men into enemy trap! 
Daily Help. 
Duke’s GALLANT Five THoOUSAND!—Daily Mews. 


WueN the Duke’s forces, estimated at 20,000, 
reached their objective, they were on the top of 
the hill; after their successful withdrawal, they were 
at its base; but there was an intervening period at 
which they were neither completely in the heights nor 
yet securely ensconced below the declivity.—(Eye- 
witness account by The Times Special Corre- 
spondent.) 
Aways on Top! !—Daily Optimist. 

(WILLIAM ANTHONY) 

Forbidden Tree Intelligence 
. . . Our duty to reveal the whole sordid, intimate 
story of the expulsion of the unmarried couple who 
disobeyed the Park Regulations in a most flagrant 
manner.—Daily Harp. 
Tuey rightly turned their backs on the so-called 
‘Pleasure’ Gardens, and walked out in protest after 
making their brave stand for Higher Education. 
Trident. 


A PERSONAL triumph for the Serpentine Order. 
Through our moral influence we have a decisive role 
to play in world affairs.—Creepers Chronicle. 


(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 
Noah’s Ark Intelligence 


Two of every species were admitted. 
Manchester Guardian. 


Two underdogs were turned back at the gangway. 
Daily Worker. 


ACCOMMODATION, for the elephants was noticeably 
more spacious than for some others.—Daily Herald. 


Two rabbits quickly caused embarrassment by be- 
coming ten.—Daily Mirror. 


(ELIZABETH ADAMS) 
Burnt Cake Intelligence 


Tue Kino, who is staying with friends in the country, 
was slightly burnt whilst helping his hostess bake a 
cake for tea.—Wessex Gazette. 


WE LEARN that our versatile King, now resting in 
the country, has a new hobby: cooking. His recipe 
for Cinder Cake is given on page four. 

Saxon Woman's Home. 
THE DEFEATED King, now working as a cook some- 
where in Wessex, set fire to his master’s house whilst 
attempting to make a cake.—Viking Evening Star. 


(COLIN SHAW) 
Cloak Intelligence 


A SMALL puddle.—Daily Telegraph. 


AN OVERNIGHT accumulation of rainwater. 
The Times. 
Daily Sketch. 


Daily Mirror. 


Six INCHES of mud. 
A LARGE pool of mud. 


A BROWN cloak.—Daily Herald. 
GreEN.—Yorkshire Post. 

MAGENTA.—Daily Express. 

Sir WALTER said it was his best.—Daily Sketch. 
“UNFORTUNATELY not my best.’-—The Times. 


Her Masesty said ‘Thank you.’—Daily Mirror. 
Her MAsesty stopped to talk to Sir Walter after- 
wards.—Daily Express, page one. 
Her Masesty only smiled.—Daily Telegraph. 
‘I poust if Her Majesty noticed who it was.’ 

Daily Express, page three. 
Nor a smoker.—Daily Herald. 
A MODERATE smoker.—News Chronicle. 
‘I'M AFRAID I smoke rather too much.’— 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 386 
Set by Blossom 


Somewhere in the Arabian deserts there must 
be another Omar Khayyam reflecting on Middle 
Eastern events of the past twelve months. On his 
behalf, competitors are invited to provide a dozen 
lines of epigrammatic comment in the style of 
the Rubdiyat. Prize: six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
386, 99 Gower Street. London, WC1, by July 16. 
Results on July 26. 


Daily Mail. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


EITHER the house was falling down, or someone was 
rolling large boulders about and bringing them 
back in a circle to repeat the treatment. It seemed 
like this when I was half awake in the early hours, 
but, in a moment or two, the dark sky above the 
equally black hill cracked in the pattern of lightning, 
while the big stones went rolling on into the back 
country, and I settled to await the thunder’s return. 
In the lull I remembered the swifts flying low the 
previous evening. | remembered, too, a supper-time 
headache which I had put down to the little wine 
taken ‘for my stomach’s sake’ at lunch that day. The 
headache hadn't been due to liver, but was the 
work of the built-in barometer that operates when 
there is thunder about. At length the boulders 
came rolling back. A sparrow in the eaves complained 
in a trilling chirp and then immediately fell silent 
while the house reverberated. The sky was once 
again patterned with lightning over in the north- 
west where the heart of the storm was centred. 
The height of those swifts had certainly indicated 
a change. Insects had been keeping nearer the ground 
and a hive of bees I had looked at had been singularly 
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inactive in the afternoon. This, of course, meant rain. 
I had hardly mulled the thought when rain spattered 
the windows, but the stone-rolling diminished in 
the distance, and after a while I stopped thinking 
of bees and swifts and fell asleep. 


OWLS AND MICE 

The pinions of owls are so soft that there is no 
sound of their movement, and if it were otherwise 
owls might starve. The call that some of them make 
while hunting serves to ‘freeze’ the mouse or vole 
in the grass, and by the time the victim sees the 
shadow his fate is sealed. Fawny owls may have a 
quick way of dealing with their prey, but the barn 
owl, at least, has the habit of drifting about carry- 
ing the victim in his talons. Why doesn't he make 
an end of it with a quick contraction of those 
powerful claws that are capable of numbing a 
man’s finger, or administer a coup de grace with 
his hooked beak? One cannot help but wonder 
about these things when, as was the case this 
evening, I watched a barn owl flying around with 
a mouse in his clutches, impatient, it seemed. for it 
to die so that he could take it to his hungry family. 
Is this the invariable and simple story of his 
behaviour, or is the mouse not being killed but 
being allowed to recover somewhat so that the 
owlets get a chance of killing for themselves? 


Fairy GoLp 

I was standing looking at a hole in the side of a 
mountain, partly obscured by bushes and blocked by 
old timber, when a man came up the track through 
the larches and stopped. ‘Lead was got there once,’ he 
said. | had gathered as much from the quartz and 
waste. “There’s copper in places, too, he went on, 
‘but not just here, and there’s gold, of course.’ I 
raised an eyebrow at this and then remembered 
a famous ring of Welsh gold. “But there’s more gold 
than made the ring! Lots more in the rocks. You 
sometimes get a glint of it.... 1 didn’t smile, for 
I recalled, long ago, finding ‘gold’ for myself, 
streaks of yellow in stones and little golden crystals 
embedded in crags. One twilight I convinced myself 
1 had found gold while digging out a rabbit, but 
there is gold that flares in the lapping tide and gold 
in all sorts of places. Crystal, phosphorus, pyrites are 
poor names for a magic substance that belongs in 
legend and fairy tale, the secret gold of the remote 


mountain—fairy gold, in fact. 
RASPBERRY THINNING 
Raspberries should be thinned now and alt 


suckers removed with the exception of half a dozen 
sturdy ones. Old wood that has borne fruit is cut 
back to ground level in the autumn when a further 
pruning of new shoots should be undertaken, 
leaving four of the six to carry fruit in the season 
following. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 947 


ACROSS 


1 One of these substitutes obviously doesn’t do 
enough reading (12). 





9 Only the progressives remain at home in the US 
(5, 4) 

10 Demonstrators of the V-sign in slacks (5). 

11 One might expect the men here to bring home 
the bacon (6). 

12 Tell against Millicent Tate? (8) 

13- Robber who becomes sanctimonious in turn (6). 

15 ‘The of an old love straiten’d him’ (Tenny- 
son) (8). 

18 Girl.apparently gets advice to wed where the 
money is (8). 

19 Author in bud? (6) 

21 It sounds like an order to pick green leaves on the 
waterways (8). 

23 Short French mixed menu for gristle (6). 

26 Sabre bent in viler fashion (5). 

27 Lagoon cat (anag.) (9). 


28 Reducing the number of newspapers? (5, 7) 
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DOWN 
‘So stooping down, as needs he must We 





Advice to the allotment holder (5). 

Going back? Perhaps the harness-maker can 
help (9). 

Won't change (4). 

Solution may be seen not through eastern 
windows only! (8) 

Ballade-maker’s last words (5). 

The older the better, some think (7). 

Oil gears (8). 

Some deans might need to be so, it seems (8) 
Does the forger, without following a good 
example? (9) 

They get plenty and loads more (8). 
Highlander, sailor and sapper look grisly (7). 
There’s delay when the second part is doing the 
first (4-3). 

‘All men are liable to ——’ (Locke) (5). 

His hostelry rises to the north-east (5). 

A bit of this chaotic universe (4). 
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Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on July 16 and addressed: Crossword No. 947, 99 Gower St., 


London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on July 19 
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Solution to No. 945 on page 31 


The winners of Crossword No. 945 are: Tug Rev. R. F. Hoimes, Goodkigh 
Rectory, Barnsiaple, N Devon, and Mrs. D. Mci.rartH, Lowdyke, Helens- 


burgh, Dunbartonshire. 
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COMMON SENSE ABOUT NATIONALISATION 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


THE document on the ‘Ownership of 
4 ™ Industry’ which the Labour Party 

* | 44 Executive propose to publish on 
a eo July 18 would appear to be such a 
direct challenge to the City and the investor at 
large that I feel it needs some preliminary 
debunking. It should have been as important a 
social document as the recent memorandum on a 
State superannuation scheme but, being a clever 
compromise, a formula designed to satisfy the 
two opposing groups who are for and against 
more nationalisation, it will mainly have a 
nuisance value. But a document which directs a 
Labour Government to take powers to acquire 
a controlling interest, if it wants to do so, in any 
one of 600-odd companies with a capital of 
over £24 million will certainly be a great nuisance, 
even ‘f the powers are never used. Its very 
vagu..ess will encourage a flight of capital 
abroad, for the one thing which upsets the 
investor is uncertainty. A new Labour Govern- 
ment would therefore have to impose immed- 
iately a licensing system for the export of capital 
to the sterling area as well as clap on more 
exchange controls in defence of sterling. To hold 
the existing rate of exchange in these circum- 
stances would probably need the calling-in of the 
remaining dollar reserves which the present 
Government has so far avoided using. And it is 
never a pleasant situation to be at the end of 
one’s tether. So, while it may be a very desirable 
thing, as I suggested last week, to have sorne 
control over the movement of UK capital in the 
sterling area, it would be very foolish to set in 
motion a wholesale foreign flight from sterling. 








COMPANY MEETING 


Telephone Rentals 


OPERATING [7] SERVICES 











A SOUND AND HEALTHY POSITION 
THe 28th annual general meeting of Telephone 
Rentals Limited was held on July 1 in London, Mr. 
Fred T. Jackson, O.B.E., Comp.1.E.E. (chairman and 
joint managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: We have had another successful year and 
the profits have slightly increased. 

I referred last year to the great service your 
Company gives to productivity, and it is quite 
obvious that not only manufacturers recognise the 
advantages of availing themselves of our Services, 


but that our assistance to productivity is also 
appreciated by the C.1.C. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT: The Gross 


Profit of £753,739 is but £7,895 greater than the 
1955 figure. This result is somewhat disappointing 
considering the effort expended by all concerned in 
dealing with a record amount of business, and is 
almost entirely due to the increase in the cost of 
overheads. Receipts were up by £207,456, whilst 
operating costs were up by £147,347. 

After providing for transfers to Reserves and the 
Dividends on both the Ordinary and Preference 
Shares, we are left with an unappropriated balance 
of £152,374 to be carried forward. 

CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS: The Net Profit 
of the Group before taxation is £789,103, compared 
with £790,548 for 1955. After providing for Taxation, 
the transfers to Reserves, and Dividends, the balance 
of unappropriated Profits carried forward and 
attributable to the Holding Company’s Share- 
holders amounts to £252,182. 

I think you will agree with me that your Company 
is in a sound and healthy position. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


Therefore I start with this comment—that the 
Labour Party could not possibly afford to let this 
vagueness stand. It would have to make up its 
mind definitely and finally about how much 
nationalisation it intended to carry out, and with 
what technique, before it faced the next general 
election. Until this definitive statement has been 
issued the present compromise document can, | 
suggest, be ignored. 


* * * 


A great deal more thinking should have been 
done on this subject before a policy memorandum 
was issued. Leftish opinion is changing: the 
Opposition to more monopolistic public boards 
operating independently of parliamentary control 
is steadily growing. It is now realised that it is 
quite unnecessary to set up a public board for 
Parliament to have effective control over an 
industrial company or an entire industry. The 
Government has a 51 per cent. interest in the 
British Petroleum Company, having originally 
bought shares from the Burmah Oil Company, 
and although it has only two directors on the 
board it has the real control it wants. (For that 
matter it would make no difference to its authority 
if it had a 31 per cent. interest.) If it wanted to 
control the steel companies in the same way all 
it need do is to acquire shares (not necessarily 
51 per cent.) from the insurance companies which 
were morally forced to take up large holdings 
when the denationalisation issues were made. 
Many insurance companies would be glad to sell 
and would certainly not object to compulsory 
acquisition of part of their holdings. A 334 
per cent. interest with two official directors on 
the board of each company would give the 
Government effective control of the whole steel 
industry, especially if an iron and steel board 
were responsible for national planning and 
development. This technique would enable the 
individual companies to go on working under 
private management, would ensure the same high 
commercial efficiency as the Government now 
gets from the British Petroleum Company, and 
would stop any threatened flight from the £. What 
Socialist could object to that? Only, I imagine, 
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the doctrinaire Marxian fanatic who is plainly 

not interested in our economic survival as an 

independent power. 
* * 

Perhaps this technique is precisely what the 
moderate, practical section of the Labour Party 
is hoping to adopt when its ‘enabling’ Bill has 
been passed. If so, it should say so and avoid 
the dangerous uncertainties which will follow 
publication of this document. If I may put further 
ideas into their heads they should be thinking 
out the sort of public investment trust (not under 
Treasury control, please) which would hold the 
shares the State acquires in steel or other com- 
panies. I noticed that a fixed trust was formed 
a week or so ago to hold industrial equity shares 
for the set purpose of helping industrial company 
pension funds to spread their investment risks. It 
is Obvious that a public investment trust would 
do the same thing for the State superannuation 
fund trustees. In fact, a public investment trust, 
if it had power to acquire select equity shares 
from deceased estates in addition to the shares 
of steel or other companies which the Govern- 
ment wanted to control, would be a wonderful 
‘growth’ investment for the private investor. It 
would attract public savings far more readily than 
Savings Certificates or Premium Bonds. It might 
even be the answer to the national savings prob- 
lem—the way out of creeping inflation. 

* * - 


It is too optimistic to suppose that this year’s 


Labour Party conference will settle or even 
advance the settlement of these important 
economic and financial questions. It will take 


time fdr the party to rid itself of poisonous 
Marxian dogma about the ultimate socialisation 
of all the saeans of production and distribution 
But our economic survival will not wait. It 
depends upon our great export companies in the 
engineering, electrical and chemical industries 
being free to develop without threat of Govern- 
ment take-overs and prepare themselves for the 
European common market. In all seriousness this 
country can afford only one more public board 
on the Morrison pattern—a board to take over 
the water companies. And that is not watering 
down British Socialism. It is giving it a cleansing 
draught—fitting it for the more practical type of 
Socialism which our precarious economy and 
threatened currency demand. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE advent of the conventional silly 
season is having its effect on the se- 
curity markets. Shares which are the 
subject of exotic press comment are 
going up and down like Mr. Todd’s balloons. The 
staid gilt-edged market is still sour; tobacco shares 
have met with a lot of small selling after the 
Government’s cancer statement—the big holders 
are wisely waiting until the scientists announce 
a ‘safe’ cigarette—and the solid industrial and oil 
shares are still tending to ease. The field has been 
left to the speculators in ‘take-over bid’ shares in 
the retail trade. The already fashionable buying 
of store shares received a strong impetus from 
Mr. Fraser’s bid for JOHN BARKER. His offer of 
four HOUSE OF FRASER ‘A’ shares (around 27s. 3d.) 
plus 10s. in cash for one John Barker caused the 
latter to jump to 117s. 6d. against 77s. 6d. on 
June 21. Profit-taking brought the price back to 
107s. 6d. If Mr. Fraser can really make John 
Barker worth even that figure by clever manage- 
ment and trading he will have the shareholders’ 
blessing, but the big institutional shareholders, 





including the Church of England (13,800 shares), 
are critical of this bidding for control in ‘A’ shares 
which hold only one vote for every twenty. The 
Stock Exchange Council could stop this undesir- 
able practice tomorrow by refusing a quotation 
to non-voting shares when they exceed more than 
a certain proportion of the total capital. A rush 
after GAMAGES shares, which sent the price up 
25s. at one time to 75s., was started by the city 
editor of the Sunday Express, who tipped the next 
‘bid’ as likely to come from Mr. Isaac Wolfson 
at about £4 for each Gamage share. Certainly 
the trading prospects of Gamages have been 
improved by the rebuilding of adjacent city offices 
but unless Mr. Westropp had direct and certain 
knowledge of Mr. Wolfson’s plans he should not 
have released this story—or the Stock Exchange 
Council should have suspended dealings until the 
facts have been disclosed. At the moment of 
writing Gamages are back from a peak of 75s. 


to 59s. It makes one dizzy. 
~ 


* * 


Rumours of bidding for control by American 
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terests have been responsible ‘for the remarkable 
ise IN. ULFRAMAR 10s. shares to 100s. 6d. In 1950. 
hen the company ran into financial trouble, the 
hares were as low as 6s. 44d. (their previous high 
as 85s. in 1948). Outside the Royal Dutch-Shell 
broup Ultramar is the only British producer in 
Venezuela which the Americans could covet, but 
am quite unable to say whether 100s. 6d. is a 
easonable price or no. Another oil share which 1 
annot value is CANADIAN EAGLE, which has been 
bought by continental and American speculators 
ip to 89s. (bearer) and 85s. 3d. (registered). 
The report of Canadian Eagle was impressive, 
I it would be difficult for the layman to find 
jut exacthy how the company makes its huge 
srofits. Its share of the production from the 
Mene Grande field in Venezuela, in which it 
yas an 84 per cent. interest, rose by 16 per cent. 
ind it lifted more oil from the Middle East 
hrough its long-term Kuwait agreement. But its 
narketing profits fell both in the UK and in South 
America. Profits on shipping improved, but in 
iew of the recent slump in tanker freights this 
van hardly be the case today. What, then, ex- 
Jains the continual demand for the shares which 
1as forced the price up to 85s. 3d. to yield under 


3 per cent. on the gross equivalent dividend 
of 2s. 6.2d. pershare? Apparently it is due to some 
very bullish brokers’ circulars. | have seen one 
which estimates a 15 per cent. rise in the 1957 
earnings over 1956 and then multiplies these 
earnings per share by the average ratio between 
earnings and high and low prices of the past 
three years. This gives a high of 94s. and a low 
of 62s. To these are added the value of the 
company’s oil reserves (at 30 cents per barrel) 
in the new Maracaibo Lake field, which brings 
the estimated value of Canadian Eagle up to a 
high of 140s. 2d. and a low of 108s. 2d. against the 
present price of 85s. 3d. I regard this as a wishful- 
thinking calculation. The underlying strength 
of the shares is that trading profits increased last 
year by 26 per cent., that the amount distributed 
as dividend represented only 32.3 per cent. of con- 
solidated earnings against 34.4 per cent. in the 
previous year and that substantial cash assets lie 
behind the equity capital. But with the compli 
cated varying percentages held in the share 
capital of its associated companies it is impos- 
sible to assess the real value of the shares 
Frankly, the shares are worth just what the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group chooses to make them, for it 
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ts the group which decides the price at which the 

company acquires its oil and the price at which 

it sells sts products. 
» * ” 

] was rather too optimistic in expecting that 
the time was nearly ripe for averaging on paper 
shares. The chairman of a. E. REED in his annual 
statement declares that the volume of new plant 
being installed in the world paper industry and 
due to come initio production in two or three 
years time may well mean that the demand for 
paper products will be temporarily overtaken. 
This company, of course, will weather the storm, 
although its 16 per cent. dividend is not so well 
covered as it was. It is reassuring to note that 70 
per cent. of its group sales is covered by wrapping 
paper and packaging, only 8 per cent. being for 
newsprint. At 45s. 6d. the shares now yield over 
7 per cent. WIGGINS TEAPE with a slightly stronger 
dividend cover (1.9) yield 7.2 per cent. at 48s. 6d. 
and INVERESK PAPER at | ls. 9d., with the strongest 
dividend cover of all (4.0), yield 7.1 per cent. The 
paper group, with these high yields, will probably 
attract investment buying if the market falls any 
farther—in spite of the cautionary remarks of the 
paper chairmen. 
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Classified Advertisement 


AUPHOR wants temp. part-time TYPIST, any 
hours convenient him or her. TEMple Bar 5531 


HOLADAY relici work tor shorthand and copy 
typists, and clerks, few days a week or longer 


RESPONSIBILITY New 


lington Park, N.4, for 
Headmaster: R. J 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. POST OF 
Larac 
Schoo! in North Islington, Marriott Road, Tol- 
1,250 boys and girls 
Werrv, B.Sc. Schoo! will 


as DEPUTY HEAD 


Applicants should be 


| THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Application, are invited for the post of 
| ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ANCIENT HIS. 
| TORY. Salary scale £700 to £850 per annum 
with membership of the F.S.S.U. and Chil- 
dren's Allowance Scheme. Applications should 
be sent not later than July 17th, 1957, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13. from 
whom further particulars and forms of appli- 
cation may be obtained 


TRAINING @FFICER (man or woman) re- 


Secondary 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


APPLICATIONS INVIEED for interesting post 
s secretaria! assistant at the Central Office of 
Vorkers’ Educational Association Accurate 


PART-TIME ASSISTANT SECRETARY (about 
21-30) required. The Regent Institute, 9 Palace 
Gate, London, W 8. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can normally be accepted up to Wed- 


Is. extra. Details, Cranbour, : 2 4 
; - ‘ n Agency, 42 Cranbourne : ~ co “~’ 
Department, The § tator Led., St.. Leicester Sa.. GER 3249 organise courses to G.C.E. ‘O° level, later “A 
aa WCl1 ° - , . s level. Applications invited from qualified mis- 
D9 Gerzer Street, Londen, V : KODAK LTD, require copywriter. Experience tresses for appointment 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). not essential, but evidence of writing ability in Januatvy. Burnham (London) scale salary with 
must be sent with application.—Write Dept. allowance of £400 ? year 
—= — 125A, Kodak Lid., Wealdstone, Harrow. well qualificd and experienced. Form EO/TS10 
Middx. (SR) from ard returnable to Divisional Officer. 


20 Compton Terrace, N.1 (.a.c. footscap) 


(1291). 

STELLA SISHER BUREAU, 430 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). Per- 
manent anc Temporary office staff (M_ & F.). 


quired by Nationa! Association of Mixed Clubs 
and Girls’ Clubs to sponsor and direct National 
Training Courses for Youth Leaders, including 
two-year course Icading to King George VI 
Certificate. Scope for initiative. Relevant degree 
or Social Science or teacher's traming as well 
as training in Youth work essential. Considerabic 


khorthand and tvpewriting essential. Capacity to 
kxtract and summarise information from qucs- 
ionary forms and other documents and ex- 


nesday morning for publication the same week. 





Typewriting, Duplicating 


TEMple Bar 6644 


travelling involved. Family allowance and super- 
scheme. Application forms and fur- 








perience in preparation of matter for Iletter- 
press printing desirable: S-day week; holiday 
efrrangements respected: salary according to age 
bnd experience. Applications marked ‘Confi- 
dential,’ previous appointments, with names and 





addresses of two referees, should be addiessed 
o General Secretaty, W-.E.A., 27 Portman 
Square, London, W.1. 

FAMILY SERVICE UNITS require Assistant 
Secretary, man or woman, for National Head- 
warters, to take charge of the administrative 
vork of the organisation, including finance. 
Knowledge of Social Work and responsible ad- 
ninistrative experience essential, Starting salary 
vithin the range £625-£850 according to quali- 
ications. Appointment commences October.— 
further pafticulars from the Secretarv, F.S.U.., 
s St. Mary's "Grove, London, N.1. 

MINISTRY Of HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. The Civil Service Commis- 
ioners invite applications for pensionable posts 
n London. (a) nine ASSISTANT RESEARCH 
)FFICERS, (b) five RESEARCH ASSISTANTS. 
Duties include laad use planning, study of de- 
velopment plans, analysis and presentation of 
data on population, employment and economic 
esources, Age on Ist August, 1957 : posts (a) at 
tast 30; posts ¢b) at least 21 and under 32. 
Qualifications : at least 2nd Class Honours de- 
gree, or equivalent, in one of the following : 
scography, ecology, economics, statistics or kin- 
dred subjects. In addition candidates for posts 
a) must have had reseatch or practical experi- 
ence in physical, economic and social aspects of 
town and country planning, Candidates taking 
their degree examinations in the Summer, 1957, 
may apply. Posts (a): minimum salary £1,135 
(somewhat lower for women at present) but ex- 
ceptionally a higher starting salary for out- 
standing candidates age 32 or over. Men’s scale 
maximum £1,345. For posts (b) £595 (men and 
women); men’s scale maximum £1,055. Incre- 
ments granted for compulsory Forces service. 
Women’s pay being improved to reach equality 
With the men’s scale by 1961. Promotion pro- 
spects. Five-day week. Further particulars and 
pplication form from Secretary, Civil Ser- 
ice Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
lon, W.1, quoting No. 4723/57°%. Completed 
applications should be returned by 25th July, 
1957. 
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SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD Mo. 945 
ACROSS.—1 Feathers. 5 Passes. 9 Clappers. 
0 Lydian. 12 Oberon. 13 Wandered. 15 Metro- 
politan. 128 Harvest moons. 23 Dog-tired. 
24 Spelis. 26 Antler, 27 Streamed. 28 Donate. 
29 Bpisodes. 

DOWN .— I Factor. 2 Abated. 3 Hop-pole. 
# Rare. 6 Amyagdal. 7 Skirrets. 8 Sand-dunc. 
1 Campion. 14 Brother. 16 Chadband. 17 
righton. 19 Eminent. 20 Nappers. 21 Flamed. 

Asides, 25 Stop. 








> 


er particulars from: Employment Officer, 
N.A.M.C. & G.C., 30/32, Devonshire Street. 
z® 
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START TODAY! 
Let Your Savings Earn 


FREE OF 
INCOME TAX 





o 


Interest from day of investment. 
No depreciation of capital. 


Prompt and easy withdrawals. 


Write to the Secretary for the Society's free “‘Guide for 


Investors.” 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3 Square, London, W.2. 


SWISS COTTAGE 2000 


UNIVERSITY 
APPOINTMENTS 


ST, DAVID’S OC@LLEGE, LAMPETER. Car- 
dizanshire. PROFESSOR OF THEQLOGY. The 
College Council invite applications for his post 
by July 31st, 1957. Particulars from the Prin- 
cipal. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
MAURICE &SC , ex-college bi-linguist, 
secks employment.—Apply Box 1096 
EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 
BRIGHTON ART GALUBRY, Church Strect. 
THE INPLUENCE OF WALES IN PAINTING 
from the 18th century to the present day. 29th 
JUNE to 11 AUGUST. Weekdays, 10-7. Sun- 
days, 2.30-7. Admission free. 
IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Exhibition 
Paintings by J C. Ibbetson. Admission Free. 
Weckdays 10-7. Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from 
Archway or Golders Green Station (476). 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Strect, W.1. 
EUROPEAN MASTERS — BONNARD 
BOUDIN CASSATT, CHAGALL, DBGAS, 
MATISSE, MODIGLIANI, PICASSO. RENOIR, 
ROUAULT, SISLEY, VAN DONGEN, WYND- 
HAM LEWIS, etc. Al! the Exhibits are for saic. 
Admn_ Frec. Opens Sth June, Daily 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-12.30. 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1, 20th CENTURY PAINTING 
‘SCULPTURE—1850 and 1950." An exhibition 
of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington, 10 to dusk. Admission Is. 6d. 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival, Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London, H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 3351 








THE CONCEPT OF MAN IN WORLD 
RELIGIONS, Weck-end conference with lec- 
tures by distinguished Christian Hindu and 


Jewish scholars, July 1l2th-I4th, 1957. Full de- 
tails of programme available trom the Secre- 
World Congress of Faiths, 23 Norfolk 


WHITBCMAPEL ART GALLERY. Sidney 
Nolan. Retrospective Exhibition of Paintings 
from 1947-1957. Weekoays 11-6, Sundays 2-6. 
Closed Mondays. Admission Free Adioins Ald- 
gatc East Station 
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PERSONAL 


A DREAM of a snack—BURGESS'S Anchovy 
paste on buttered toast. 


AUTHOR wants temp. part-time e TYPIST, any 
hours convenient him or her. TEMple Bar 553!. 

originally cost 
6d.—Box No. 














BRAND NEW electric blanket, 
£4 19s. 6d.; will seli for 52s. 
1082. 


CANCER t PATIENT (571255). Poor man (73). 
very ill in hospital, Wife, who has had brain 
operation and is partially blind, needs help 
with visiting fares. Please help us to care for 
him (also thousands of other sad cases). Jewel- 
lery welcomed. National Society for Cancer 
Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for men, 
women, children and infants is unique in its 
kind on account of its special weave which 
allows the body to breathe freely. Catalogues 
and patterns of fabrics on request—DEIMEL 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 


EIDERDOWN RECOVERED and cut lengths 
of materials for all furnishing purposes. Moder- 
ate making charges for curtains, bedspreads and 
covers.—Please write stating requirements. — 
C. M. DUCK, Furnishing Fabrics, 51 High 
St., Godalming, Tel.: Godalming 2466. i 
FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought.— 
Details, quantities and values to Box 99. 
HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? Readers 
having anything to sell or professional services to 
offer are invited to bring their announcements to 
the notice of the many thousands of readers of 
*THE SPECTATOR.” Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 3s. 6d. per line (40 letters) and 
should reach the ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Wednesday morning prior to the date of pub- 
lication. : 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 
especially collections and gold. 1956 Cat. of 
English coins 7s. 6d. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. Seaby. 
65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: 
LAN. 3677). ; 
HOLIDAYS FOR ELDERLY FOLK in the 
peace and beauty of the Herts countryside : 
*Newlands,” Langley Hill, King’s Langley, offers 
special care and entertainment from 10 guineas 
inclusive. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 


for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. Dept. D.X. 


MEMBERS OF THE GOOD FOOD CLUB 
(President, Raymond Postgate : membership now 
40,000) recommend in THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1957-58, the restaurants, inns and hotels 
in Britain where you can rely on good food, good 
service and reasonable charges. This famous 
Guide's reputation for complete independence is 
strictly maintained. 1957-58 Edition available 
from all bookshops and stationers at 7s. 6d. 
Published by Cassell. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT Lenses, 
by Biackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone GER. 2531). 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. (Telephone 
REG. 6993.) Branches in main towns 

NOW SMOKE Tom Long and do not miss 
the joy that comes from perfect bliss 
PEOPLE WHO GET TIRED of humdrum, 
everyday meals should try some Rayner’s Indian 
Mango Chutney—from all good grocers. 
‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chaneg- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 

TIRED TAMBOURINISTS: recapture the 
authentic Spanish rhythm with a glass or two of 
Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry, Flamencos in the 
Fulham Road Ole! Ole! 

TREFRIW WELLS SPA WATER is prescribed 
for all forms of rheumatism, anemia and many 
Other diseases. Obtainable by post direct from 
the Pump Room, Trefriw, North Wales. 


WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn, Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets. Any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeiey (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 

WORLD GOVERNMENT—THE WAY TO 
PERMANENT PEACE. Public Meeting, Great 
Hall (Caxton Hall), S.W.1, Wednesday, July 
10, 1957, at 6.30 for 7 p.m. Speakers: M. 
Robert Buron, M.P. (France); Rt. Hon. Clement 
Davies, Q.C., M.P.; Rt. Hon. Lord Silkin; Rt. 
Hon, Lord Boyd Orr, F.R.S.; Mr. I. J. Pitman, 
M.P.; Mr. Gilbert McAllister, Reserved seats, 
2s. 6d., from Parliamentary Association for 
World Government, 2 Manchester Sq., W.1. 


IMPULSE 


. +. the first attempt I have seen 
from the side of sc ience to bring the 
arts into perspective. 





« 


John Betjeman. 
Copies of this new illustrated quarterly, issued 
under the auspices of Mitchell Engineering Ltd., 





LITERARY 

YOUR PEN ‘CAN N PAY FOR YOUR HOLIDAY. 
Every year people of ali ages, coached by the 
London Schoo! of Journalism. turn their holiday 
experience to account by writing articles of 
stories, Why not you? If you acquire the profes- 
sional touch you can always make money with 
your pen. Free book and advice from: Pro- 
spectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO. 8250. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., any “length, 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works). 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private meetings 
reported, Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. > a —Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., . (GER. 1067-9). 


BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in the paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them, Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to Book Order Dept., “Spectator,” 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


ENTRUST IT TO THE EXPERTS—you want it 
well done ! Work carefully checked for accuracy 
and correct presentation, Specialist tvpists for 
MSS., theses, plays, scripts, etc. 100,000 words 
in 7 days (also a priority service for urgent work). 
Short stories next dav. Duplicating, translations, 
indexing, research, tapes transcribed, Literary 
and typewriting enquiries to Colonel Seed for 
immediate and personal attention. CHIPPEN- 
DALE AND PARTNERS, 40 Poland St., W.1. 
GERRARD 2835/6 


FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No sales—no fees, Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept, B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for you. 
—No sales—no Fees tuition, Free R.2 Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success from B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 134 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


LITERARY TYPING, | 
Accuracy assured, Min 
Jennings, 55 


typed in 7 days 


2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
charge, 4s. — E. R 
Brockman Road, Folkestone. 





THE SPECTATOR. #OBET>4. ses 


PALL MALL PAPERBACKS tor the serious 
reader. “The Meaning of Freedom’ by Gilbert 
Murray and others. ‘Is the Liberal West in 
Decline? by Hans. Kohn. ‘Education for 
Liberty’ by Massimo Salvadori. From vour book- 
seller, 


SHOCK THERAPY on literature. POINT, a 
review, Is. 6d from Pick & Atkins, 170 West- 
bourne Terrace, W.2. 

TYPING MSS. 2s. 1,000 words. — Nancy 
McFarlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for irteresting free 
booklet. — Regent Institute (Dept. 85), Palace 
Gate, anenatoe W.8 (KNI. 7796). 


“EDUCATION AL 


AMBITIOUS SALESMEN, SPEAKERS <«& 
EXECUTIVES take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
WHY? — Michae! Adam, LANG. 1025/6 will 
tell you. 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey on Sea, Sussex 


Boys prepared for Common Entrance. Vacancies 
for next term. Selsey 2774. : 
COMMON ENTRANCE. — Smal! coaching 


school. Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual attention. 
Exceptional results past fourteen years. Sea and 
Mountain air. Games. Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab, (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe)—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon., 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination— 


University, Law, Accountancy, Costing. Secre- 
tarial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 


for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 


exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College G.40), St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 


MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appointments for graduates 
and other well cducated girls. New group be- 
gins 9th September (next group 7th October). 
Foreign languages. Individual attention. Ex- 
cellent results.—For full details and interview 
apply to the Principal, 62 Bayswater Road. 
London, W.2. PAD. 3320. 

OXFORD, MARL BOROUGH SECRETARL AL 
COLLEGE, 110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349. 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secretaria! 
appointments for students of good general educa- 
tion. Foreign languages, Small classes, individual 
attention. New Group begins 10th September 
(next Group 14th October). Prospectus on appli- 
cation, 





SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fortnightly Service to and from 





EAST LONDON - 


FOUR NEW “CITIES” 


NOW IN SERVICE 


| 

| 

| 

| “City of Port Elizabeth”’ 
| “City of Exeter" 
“City of Durban”’ 

} 


“City of York” 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities, 
and perfection of detail. 
Superb accommodation for 

| 100 passengers. 


Passages periodically available by cargo 

vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India and 
| Pakistan; also via Canada and the U.S.A. 
| to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 


Head Office: 
| West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 


CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
DURBAN 


LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
| (Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 





12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 


OXFORD® AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOO' 34 Gles. Comorehensive training 
Christmas term 18th Sep. Tél.: 55966. Pros 

POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ 
(all examining Boards). London B.A.. B.Sc 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B... B.D Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams 
Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A 


LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. Est 
1894. 
ST. GODRIC’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers a choice of comorehensive courses ot 


training tor educated giris who wish to become 


Private Secretaries. Company Secretaries o 
Secretary-Lircuists. Specialised training in 
Journalism. Political. Hotel or Hospital work 
Intensive Courses for university graduates. Day 


and resident students. New Courses 3rd Septem 
ber and Ist October, 1957. Prospectus from the 
Principal, J. W., Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), St 
Godric’s College, 2 Arkwright Road, London 
N.W.3. Telephone Hampstead 9831 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni 


versity graduates and older students; six-mont! 
and intensive 14-weck courses.—Write Organis 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road 


W.14. PARK 8392 


THE RENHILL CORRESPONDENC! 
BUREAU can help you to develop friendship 
and interests.—For details of Membership send 
$.a.c. to 274 Arkwright Street. Nottingham 


SCHOOL FOR SALE 


WINCHESTER. Recognised Preparatory Scho 
for Sale as going concern. 130 Day Pupils 
Modern Premises including accommodation tor 
Principal. Bookings for 5 vears ahead. Audited 
Accounts. Full detai!s Alfred Pearson & Son 
Estate Agents, Walcote Chambers, High Street 
Winchester, Tel. 3388 (2 lines). 


SHOPPING BY POST 
DRIED APRICOTS, Finest Top Grade Sout 
African. Outstanding excellence 3 Ib. 18s.. 7 Ib 
4is. SULTANAS. Giant Mammoths. One of the 
finest shipments received for many years. Quality 
rarcly seen in the shops. 4 Ib 11s. 7 Ib. 18s. 6d 
Mixed narce! 2 Ib. Apricots and 3 Ib. Sultanas 
20s. All Post Paid SHILLING COFFEE CO 
LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 


BRONCHITIS, 
TROUBLES 


COLITIS STOMACH 
From now on GARLISOL Tablets 
will help you. They are entircly harmless and 
benevolem, are not habit-forming, and have n 
adverse reaction on the heart or any other organ 
Send 52s 6d. today for 1,000 Garlisol Tablet 











ei rh 














(six months’ supply) with informative booklet ot 
home treatment and dietary advice. — Garlis 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex 
HYGIENIC linen dish cloths. Once tried, thes 


lint free flax cloths are always preferred. Send 
5s. for three cloths to Exe & Ranshaw Ltd 


Market Place, Louth, Lincs. Est. 1781 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 


THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY, Richly woven 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens in 
Beautiful Colours. Immaculate for Town and 
Country Wear Gossamer Sheer Linen in Paste 
Shades, Elegant Damask, Table Napery, Ex 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Sets 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloth: 
of Enchanting loveliness. Super Bed Linens 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, etc 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Jordanstown Co 


from Rosemoyne Linens 
Antrim, Northern Ireland 


HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND, 

Hotel. Beautifully situated between 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House 
with books. music, games, television 
R.A.C. Tel.: 71 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA. The Falklands, 9 Dorset 
Road South. Well-appointed guest house near 
sea. Terms £8 8s.-£10 10s. Tel.: 4221. 
BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, 
Tel, 1944. 33 rms. 200 yards sea front. 
Putting Green. Garages. 

74 ans. Summer 9-11 gns. 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE = INNS, 
FARMS, HOTELS on and off the beaten track 
round Britain’s coast and country. 5s. post 
free from VICTOR HILTON, HARBOURSIDE, 
TORQUAY. 

ROYSTON HOTEL, WIMBORNE 16. Ideal 
centre for Dorset coast. New Forest, Small 
quiet, comfortable. Good food, Families Wel- 
comed, 


Garbridg 
Lakes and 
Hote! 
A.A 


W. Clin 
Gardens 
Superlative food. April 


HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 
TRAMP & CARGO boat 
cruises. 
Apply for list to: 
A. BOWERMAN LTD., 
28 Ely Place, London, E.C.1 

Tel.: HOL. 1887. a 
SPAIN, 24 miles from the sca and Barcelona 
Wonderful mountain air, 1,000 feet up. Good 





WORLD-WIDE 











are obtainable from JOURNAL PRESS. 5-6 food. English, French or Spanish cuisine. - 
Clement’s Inn, W.C.2, 10s. 6d. post ae Write Hotel CONGOST, FIGARO, near 
 Taahnsions aeane ‘ ——— an Barcelona. ° 
Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Published by THe Spectator LtD., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. 


Telenhone: EUSton 3221. 


Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PoLDEN Ltp., 


28 Craven ‘Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 


Subscription Rate to any address in the World: 


45s. per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland, 2d.; Abroad, 14d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), 1d.—Friday, July 5, 1957 
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